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THE DIARY OF A YEAR. 


nner 
BY MRS. BE. B. EDSON, 





AN. ist, 186-. A friend has 
presented me with a Diary to- 
day, and requested me to write 
in it whatever may occur during 
the year that especially effects or 
interests me. I havea presenti- 
ment that it will be rather dull 
reading, as nothing at all excit- 
ing or interesting ever happens 
to me. Some people’s lives are 
fall of odd little surprisings and 
happenings. There was Sue An- 
derson, whose father hung him- 
self, and whose mother went 
crazy in consequence, and was 
carried off to the asylum, from 

which she managed to escape, 
and wander off into thé woods, where she starved to 
death. And Julia Stanley, who married Count 
D’Orloff—or at least thought she did, but as it tarn- 
ed out, he was an escaped convict—who, after secur- 
ing all her money—I don’t know how many thousand 
dollars—suddenly disappeared, and just in time, too, 
tor the officers came to arrest him that very day. 

Of course I don’t want any such thing to happen 
to me; I only mention them as examples of the ma- 
terial some people have to make a diary of. Now 
we—papa, and Hal, and I—live just the most prosy, 
everyday-ish sort of life imaginable. We are not so 
poor that it isa ‘‘ struggle ” to live, and we are not 
80 rich as to be obiiged to give dinner-parties to peo- 
ple who laugh at us behind our backs, like the Mor- 
tisons. I remember when those same Morrisons liv- 
ed in a little one-story building, in one end of which 
Mr. Morrison sold second-hand clothing and lager 
beer. It was not so very long ago either, only seven 
years. I never could quite understand how he made 
so much money in so short a time. Papa laughs 
when I ask him about it, and says, “‘ Mill, you are ter- 
ribly unsophisticated; wasn’t Morrisou an army con- 
tractor?” And then he looks grave, and mutters 





leeches.” You see papa is a physician, and I suppose 
bis mind wanders away from the subject, and natu- 
rally enough settles on something connected with his 
own particular calling. I don’t know why he should 
call them by such an epithet, though. I am sare 
they look harmless evough in the big bottle of water 
in which he keeps them, though I don’t like to look 
at them, it makes me feel so crawly! 

Bat to return to the Morrisons. I cannot quite 
understand another thing. People who wouldn’t 
look at or speak to them in the days of lager, go to 
their parties now, and smile and bow when they 
meet them in the street, and Mr. Morrison’s name is 
on the various committees, and Mrs. Morrison and 
Kate are the leaders in society. And even Joe, 
weak-minded as he is, might marry half the girls in 
town, i. ¢., if the law permitted. 

But, after all, they are the same Morrisons. They 
are just as vulgar, and ignorant, and disagreeable as 
they were seven or ten yearsago. The change in 
people’s opinion is an inscrutable problem to me. 

Bat it has just occurred to me that this is not the 
exact and proper way of keeping a diary. I must 
say more about myself, I suppose. Hal says “‘ diaries 
are a species of self-inflated balloons, invented for 
the purpose of raising people’s ideas.” He doesn’t 
know I have got this, he would tease me most un- 
mercifully if he did. 

Jan. 3d. I wonder if diaries possess the magical 
Power of causing as well as recording events? I 
almost believe so in consideration of what occurred 
yesterday. 
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When papa came home to dinner he brought a 
stranger with him, a Mr. Guthrie, John Gathrie, of 
Ohio. Hal and I were playing chess, and were s0 
absorbed in the game that we did not hear them 
enter, and the first thing I knew, was Hal springing 
up and upsetting the board, sending the astonished 
chess en in all directions, and exclaiming: 

** Gathrie, by all that is wonderful!” 

1 looked up and saw a tall, dark man, of perhaps 
something over thirty, shaking hands very cordially 
with my brother, and smiling at the torrent of dis- 
jointed questions which admitted of no opportunity 
of reply. 

Papa waited a moment, and then he laid his hand 
lightly on Mr. Guthrie’s arm: 

“Mr. Guthrie, permit me to make you acquainted 
with my daughter Millicent,” he said, quietly. 

The gentleman looked down at me with a pair of 
dark, grave eyes, and bowed stiffly. Thesmile had 
lett his face now, and he looked older and graver a 
great deal than when he was shaking hands with 
Hal. I very gladly slipped away a moment after, 
and ran down to the kitchen to apprise: Ellen that 
we had company to dinner, and made quite a little 
show of overseeing things, when I was perfectly con- 
Scious all the while that she knew what to do and 
how to do it, a thousand times better than I did. 
But she would never have admitted it in the world 
if I had said so, for the foolish creatare persists in 
thinking that I am a model housekeeper, when the 
truth is, I only know very little, and that I have 
learned of her. Dear, faithful Ellen! she has been 
with us ever since mamma died—twelve years. I 
was but little over nine years of age then, and though 
we had a bousekeeper during the first five years, I 
always clung to Ellen, and she in turn was most ex- 
travagantly fond of me. 

I was so glad when dinner was over, I am sure I 
never felt so awkward and embarrassed before in my 
life. I don’t know why I should, fur I don’t think 
Mr. Guthrie was conscious of my presence. Hetalk- 
ed very freely though with papa and Hal, but 
he never once Jooked at or spoke to me during 
the entire meal. Ofcourse there wasn’t much that 
he could say to me, but one doesn’t like to be utterly 
ignored, you know. 

It all came out during the conversation at the 
table. Mr. John Guthrie, A. M., Professor of Chem- 
istry, Mineralogy and Geology, had come to C—— to 
take the vacant professorship in H—— College. I 
don’t think I felt at all surprised to hear it; { should 
not bave been, I think, if he had been announced 
as the Czar of Russia, or even the Pope of Rome; but 
I telt myself growing so small, and simple, and in- 
significant befure this dark, grave, learned man, that 
I had hard work to keep my seat till the meal was 
finished. 

Papa was called away to visit some patients, and 
Hal went out with Mr. Guthrie. I immediately came 
up to my room to make a “ note” of it, feeling, now 
that the weight of his actual presence was removed, 
a sense of elation that I had so good a beginuing for 
my diary. But just as 1 had unlocked my writing- 
desk, the dour-bell rang, and peeping through the 
blinds I saw Fred Thornton’s span of dapple grays 
champing their bits, and pawing the snow impa- 
tiently before the gate. I locked my desk and ran 
down just as Ellen opened the door. She saw me, 
and turned and went back to the kitchen, a faint 
smile struggling to her lips. You see it isn’t any- 


| thing very unusual for Fred to come here—he—he 


is—in fact, he is quite in the habit of it! 

It was a lovely day, and the sleighing was unusual- 
ly fine, and I never feel any sense of oppression in 
Fred’s presence; on thecontrary,everything light and 
volatile in my nature rises to the surface, and I am 
lighter and gayer when he is by than at any other 
time. I wonder if every one is impressed by different 
people asl am. Some make me sad, some quietly at 
ease, some glad and some gay, and some whose pres- 
ence is like a wet blanket, chilling me to the very 
marrow! 





We had a glorious ride, getting home just in time 





———— 
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for an early tea, and then we were off again for a 
concert. And so, though Mr. Gathrie spenta part of 
the evening here, 1 have not seen him since yester- 
day noon. 


Jan. 8th. Well, the long-established order of 
things is at length broken, and there is another 
member added to our household. It is Mr. Guthrie, 
of course, I was strongly opposed to his coming here, 
but Hal is such a self-willed, determined fellow! 

It seems when Hal studied civil engineering in 
Ohio, he made this Guthrie’s acquaintance. A little 
later, and he was taken violently ill with a fever, 
and when he awoke from a long delirium, he found 
himeelf at Mr. Guthrie’s house, and cared for as ten- 
derly as if he were in his own home. The landlord 
where he boarded was going to have him removed to 
the hospital, but his friend had interfered ani had 
him brought to his mother’s house. Of course I could 
offer no furthér objection, and said I “supposed he 
must come.” 

* Of course he must,” Hal reiterated, emphatical- 
ly. ‘ Who knows but you will marry him yet, Mill? 
He is worth twenty-tive Fred Thorntons, any day.” 

“Harry Montgomery,” I said, in a shocked voice, 
and blusbing to the roots of my hair, “1 should a8 | 
soon think of marrying Socrates or Sdlomon,. 
‘wonderfal professor of half a dozen ologies! Be- 
sides,” I added, a little stiffiy, ‘‘ 1 don’t like for you to 
speak in that way of Frederic.” , 

He gave a little low whistle, and then laughed im- 
moderately, but when he saw the tears in my eyes 
he kissed me tenderly, and coaxed me up with fund 
words and caresses, just as he had a hundred times 
before when he had vexed me. 

* J it settled at last, Millie? Well, if you are sat- 
istled, it is enough.” Fred is a good fellow, and has 
got the money.” 

“Now, Hal,” I remonstrated, “‘you know I do 
not care for Fred Thornton’s money, the least bit, 
and ’tis real mean in you to insinuate it.’ 

“Insinuate! I should like to know who has in- 
sinuated? Don’t I know that my little Mill is head 
over ears in love with a pair of blue eyes and a yel- 
low mustache? But still those ‘dappled grays’ are 
nice, eh, Mill?” 

I was 80 vexed I would not answer. ‘‘ Yellow mus- 
tache ” indeed! ‘‘ Head over ears in love!” I don’t 
believe there was ever anybody that could be quite 
as disagreeable as Hal can when he chooses. 


Jan. 12th. Iam getting accustomed to the new 
order of things, and do not miud Mr. Gathrie’s pres- 
ence scarcely at all. I see very little of him, as he 
is occupied with his duties at the college quite close- 
ly, and when he is not, he stays in his room most of 
the time. Hal sits with him a good deal, and I should 
be quite lonely if it were not for Fred, who comes in 
nearly every night, now. I cannot see what Ha! finds 
80 attractive about this man, He certainly does not 
exert bimself to be agreeable. Hal says he can be 
the most agreeable man heever saw—but Hal is in- 
fatuated, and his evidence is to be taken with allow- 
ances. 


Jan. 20th. I have been quite ill for a week, and 
papa feared I should have a fever. Yesterday was 


ee thts} 
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you were very ill for the first three days—are you 
sure it is quite safe for you to be down here now?” 
**O yes, [think so. I was so tired of the confine- 
ment.” 

He got up and went into the hall, and bronght out 
a heavy crimson-and-white wool shawl, and folding 
it as handily as &@ woman, wrapped it about my 
shoulders. 

‘*There,” he said, with a rare smile that changed 
his face so much, ‘“‘that looks more becoming an 
invalid.” 

I smiled and closed my eyes, and a moment after 
I heard him go softly out. For the first time I had 
some dim conception of what his care of Hal had 
been, and wondered less at what I had been pleased 
to call “ Hal’s infatuation,” than I ever had before. 
A few moments later and he came in with a pretty 
glass case, some two feet square, in which was ar- 
ranged a coliection of shells and minerals, 

‘Would you like to look at these, Miss Mont- 
gomery?” he asked, with a little air of hesitancy. 
“I thought if you were feeling dull, as you sald—” 

I gave a quick cry of delight. It seemed to reas- 
sure him, and he brought it and pat it on the table 
beside me, and removed the top. 
. “ O, L never saw anything half an exquisite in my 
lifet” I cried, i 
all of these beantifal things, Mr. Guthrie? 
sit down here and tell me all about them.” 

I am quite frightened now to think of it—the 
familiar manner in which I addressed him. If I had 
stopped to think I should not have dared. 


lovely, when Hal and Fred caine in. Hal gave me a 


ing crimson. 

‘¢ Some other time, Mr, Guthrie,” I said, ina quick 
undertone. 

He bowed, and rose up just as Fred came up and . 
stooped over my chair and kissed me. I felt just the 
least bit in the world vexed. He did it with each an 
I-have-a-right air, too. Mr. Guthrie went out im- 
mediately. Hal eaid Fred had shocked his sense of 
propriety, for he blushed like a girl. 

There, I must write no more. Papa says I have 
more fever to-day, and has forbidden my going 
down. 


Feb. 4th. There has so much happened in the two 
weeks since I wrote in here last, that I hardly know 
where to begin. Let me go back and.-think. First, 
1 was quite ill again for three or four days, and saw 
no one but papa and Ellen. And then papa came 
up stairs one night, and brought a letter he had just 
received from Maude Gilbert, stating that her 
mother was dead, and she was quite alone in the 
world. She bad a small fortune—quite enough for 
her moderate wants—but she wanted a home, and 
the companionsbip of kindred. Might she come to 
C—— for a little while? She would try to make as 
little trouble as possible, and would expect to pay 
her board as she would anywhere else. 

“ What do you say, Millicent?” papa asked, when 
he had closed the letter. 





the first day I was able to get down stairs. I don’t 
suppose papa would have let me come then if he had 
been at home, But I coaxed Ellen to let me come 
down, I was so tired and dull shut up in my room, 
though Fred sent me books and flowers nearly every 
day. 

I had been in the sitting-raom only a few moments 
when Mr. Guthrie came in. It was four o’clock, but 
he did not usually come home 80 early. He seemed 
really pleased to see me, and even said “the house 
had been very dull since I had been ill.” Strange! 
Iam sure! did not think he had been scarcely con- 
scious of my existence before. 

“ It has been very dull for me,” I said, looking up 
with a faint smile. 

“And more than that, I think, Miss Montgomery,” 
his face softening with sympathy. ‘ You father says 


' relation she is to us, papa?” 


! years old when her mother married Mr, Gilbert, who 


* Why, she will have to come, I suppose,” T an- 
swered, a littleruefally. “Can you tell jast what 

“Well, not any, really. Your mother was five 
had also been previously married, and had one son, 
Charles Gilbert. This Maude Gilbert is his only 
child. But although not really any relation, your 
mother was very much attached to ‘ brother Charles,’ 
as she always called him, and while she lived, he 
came here frequently. Afterward he moved to Phil- 
adelphia, where it seems by Maude’s letter, he died 
last summer, leaving her, as he says, utterly alone. 
I think she must be ratber older tuan Harry, but am 


not quite positive. I think if your mother were alive _ 


she would desire her to come.” 
I saw that papa thought we ought to have her here, 





and so I told him to write for her at once, although 


aia you gat 


I had not half satisfied my curiosity, for his de- . 
scriptions were ss charming as the specimens were * 


one of his vexatious stares, and I felt my face grow-ig, 
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secretly, I did not feel at all pleased with the idea of , 
her coming. Our family will soon double itself at | 
this rate. 

Papa wrote for her to come to C—— at once, and 
Ellen and I sat about preparing for her reception. 
As Mr. Guthrie has one of the front chambers, and 
the other is always kep* for guests, papa thought we 
had better refurnish the pretty little room adjoining 
the library, on the ground floor, which had been used 
latterly for a clothes-room. It is very pleasant, hav- 
ing three windows looking south and west. I was 
quite in love with it when we got it all completed, 
with its bright, warm carpet, and crimson damask 
curtains sweeping the floor.. Papa got a pretty 
chestnut sett, and altogether I was quite proud of it. 
I would never have believed it would make 80 nice- 
looking aroom. In my enthusiasm I carried Mr. 
Guthrie in to see it, who rewarded me by one of his 
Tare smiles, and a few well-chosen words of praise, 
miding: 

IT hope the occupant will be as charming as the 
room.” 

I looked up with the astonishment I felt in my 
face, doubtless, for he looked slightly amused as he 
asked: 

“What is it that surprises you so much, Miss 
Montgomery?” 

** Why I didn’t suppose you would mind that. I 
didn’t know you ever thought—” 

I paused, and the hot blood rushed in a torrent to 
my face, as I realized what I was saying. 

** You have a theory that my heart is like my geo- 
logical specimens, I perceive,” he added, a slight 
color rising in his dark cheek, and before I could re- 
ply, he went abruptly out. 

L hope he was not offended. I am sure I did not 
mean that .I thought him hard-hearted. I wish I 
hadn’t said what I did, he has hardly spoken to me 
since—indeed, he keeps himself very close of late. I 
think he has taken a dislike to Fred, for he scarcely 
ever comes into the sitting-room when he it there. 


Feb 8th. Sheis here at last. We expected her 
two days sooner, and Hal has haunted the depot like 
an uneasy ghost for the past forty-eight hours. And 
I have been affected with a sudden attack of palpi- 
tation of the heart every time the whistle of the 
locomotive has sounded during that time. Fred said 
he should be glad when she was here and we all got 
quietly settled down again. He says I have not 
seemed like myself since I was sick. I suppose it is 
because 1 have had so much unueual care. Fred 
says that he has had a presentiment that Hal will 
marry Miss Gilbert, and then papa will have a house- 
keeper, and I—pshaw! How silly in me to write 
this! 

I started to describe Miss Gilbert—or Maude, as 
she insists on being called. I never was sv disap- 
pointed in my life. I had an ideal of her so totally 
ditterent. How strange it is that one never looks as 
you tancied them to louk. I had an idea that Miss 
Maude Gilbert was tall, dark, with a rich color and 
muagniticent black eyes. 1 tind her smaller even than 
myselt, and with an innocent, childish face, and soft, 
golden-brown eyes. Her hair is of the same rare, 
indescribable shade, and is a mass of short tangled 
curls abuut her forehead and neck. Hal litted her 
out of the carriage aid brought her up tue steps as it 
she had been a child. Weil, she certainly seems 
likeone., She has such soft, clinging ways, and such 
a lovely, flitting color in her cheeks. Papa must 
have been deceived concerning her age, she cannot 
be near as old as I, 


Feb. 11th. Maude has been here three days, and I 
Teally believe she feels quite as much at home as I do 
myeelf. She flits about the house like some pretty 
golden-winged buttertly. She invades Ellen’s do- 
mains, and last night when papa came home he 
found her with her sleeves pinned up to her shoul- 
ders, and one of Eilen’s chetk aprous, which quite 
enveloped her, tied about her neck, rolling out bis— 
cuit for tea. Sbe has the prettiest, phumpest arms I 
ever saw, with little babyish dimples at the elbows. 
She quite fuygot to unpin her sleeves until we had 
all sat down to the tea-table, and papa revealed the 
story of the biscuits. That seemed to remind her, 
and she unpinned them very hastily, in a pretty, 
blushing confusion. Papa doesn’t often eat warm 
biscuit, but he ate jive of those, though to be sure 
they were not large. And Hal—why I was really 
atruid the dear tellow would have dyspepsia for a 
week. There was but one lett in the plate when we 
arose trom the table, and I slyly whispered to Hal to 
secure that as a “‘ souvenir.” 

** Did you ever see such a lovely little thing?” he 
asked, in an admiring whisper. 

** This biscuit?” 

** Nonsense! Mill, you know what I mean,” he 
replied, testily. 

** O, the biscuit-maker! Yes, Hal, quite enchant- 
ing,’ I replied, laughing. But I did not tell the in- 
fatuated fellow what I had known all along, that 
Ellen made the biscuit as usual, and Maude had only 
rolled them out and put them in the pans. 

This morning, while I was in my chamber, I heard 
her soft, musical laugh in the upper hall, and open- 
ed my door and came out, thinking she was search- 
ing forme. What was my surprise to see her sitting 
ala Turk in the doorway of Mr. Guthrie’s room, and 
making little exclamations of surprise and delight 
over the case of shells and minerals he had shown 
me that day when I was ill? Mr. Guthrie was stand- 
ing leaning against the door with folded arms, and 
eyes bent intently on the little figure at his feet. 
He looked up and met my eyes, and colored very 





perceptibly. 


‘*You have never finished your examination of 
these,” pointing to the glase case; ‘‘ wont you do so 
now, Miss Montgomery?” he asked with more con- 
fusion than I ever saw him manifest betore. 

**T thank you, bat I have not time just now,” I 
replied, in a voice that sounded cold and hard even 
to myself. 

After I came down stairs I beard Manude’s eager 
voice and low musical laugh for a good half hour, 
and then she and Mr. Guthrie came down the stairs 
together, and she came into the sitting-room, while 
he went to his schoolroom. He has not been home 
to his dinner to-day, and Hal and Maude have gone 
up to the college this afternoon. They tried to per- 
suade me to go, but I didn’t feel in the mood, some- 
how. 


Feb. 20th. It is ten o'clock, but I cannot sleep, 
and so have taken my pen for,a moment. ,I have 
been very near death to-day. Ever since Maude bas 
been here, she bas been teasing to go out skat- 
ing, but the weather has been so variable that 
papa thought it unsafe, for although the ice look- 
ed strong enough, he thought the warm winds 
had made it rotten. But for two days it had been 
so cold that he thought perhaps we might venture, 
by being careful not to cross the channel. 

It was warm again to-day, with a south wind, and 
seemed 80 wariu and summery, that Maude coaxed 
Fred to take us down in his carriage. I think he 
was as pleased to go as she, only she has such a 
charining little way of coaxing one that he pretend- 
ed @ great deal of reluctance, and she had to sit down 
on the ottoman at his feet, and look beseechingly in 
his face with her pretty, pleading eyes, and call him 
her “‘dear Cousin Fred.” And then when he was 
still unrelenting, nestle her little hand in his, coax- 
ingly, in a childish, innocent way that was altogether 
irresistible, at least to Fred, who is susceptible toa 
fault; and so he took the lovely face between his 
hands, and kissed it half a dozen times, and went for 
his horses, whistling ‘‘ Kiss me, darling,” as he went, 
and throwing back kisses to Maude, who watched 
him from the window. 

I sat in the recess of a bay-window watching this 
little by-play, and feeling more amused than vexed. 
Ihave grown so accustomed to seeing Mande kissed 
and petted, that I take it quite as a matter of course. 
Papa, indeed, has hardly kissed me since she came. 
1 don’t think I am naturally of a jealous disposition, 
but it is rather hard to have one’s father, brother and 
lover all taken away at ‘‘ one fell swoop.” 

Well, we went down to the river after riding about 
awhile, and Fred secured the horses while I put on 
my skates. Maude, however, waited for Fred to 
strap on hers, and then we all started together. 
There was quite a crowd on the ice and on the shore, 
and turn which way I would, I heard praises of 
‘* Miss Gilbert.””’ She was in her natural element, 
and floated over the ice like a soft, fleecy tuft of 
thistle-down.. I never saw her look so charming, 
and I stopped involuntarily to admire her as she 
came gliding up, one little white hand resting light- 
ly on Fred’s shoulder, She laughed a little, breezy 
laugh, and caught my arm and drew me on after her. 
We were nearing the channel, and to my horror, I 
8aW an open space just before me. 

* Stop, Maude, in Heaven’s name!” I cried. 

She saw the danger instantly, and with a cry of 
terror dropped my arm and clung to Fred, who by 
@ powertul effurt wheeled about, just as the ice gave 
a sharp crack and gave way, letting me down into 
the icy current. Ab! how its dreadful chill struck 
to my heart! It seemed ages that I clung to the edge 
of the ice, while a board was being pushed out, and 
frightened, numbed and half-crazed as I was, I very 
uistinctly saw Fred Thornton bending over Maude, 
who was in violent hysterics on the shore. Thena 
voice, a strong, hopeful voice, said: 

‘* Hold up @ moment longer—I will save you.” 

For the tirst time a feeling of dizziness came over 
me, and my hands, now quite benumbed, slipped from 
the ice, but at the same instant a firm hand grasped 
my arm, and a moment after I felt myself drawn 
slowly up over the edge of the ice, and wet and drip- 
ping as I was, held closely in somebody’s arms. I 
knew whose they were, and closed my eyes with a 
feeling of perfect satety and content. I think for a 
few moments | was not more than half conscious, for 
I remember that the cheers which were sent up from 
the shore sounded miles and miles away! I knew, 
though, that Mr. Guthrie got into the carriage with 
me still in his arms, and I very distinctly heard him 
order some one to ‘‘ drive quick!” Then I felt a sott 
little hand flutter across my face, and a tearful voice 


i O Millie, Millie! speak to me, dear!’’ 

Then I knew that Maude Gilbert was there; but 
it was such an effort to speak! And so I laid quite 
still, listening in a dreamy way to the quick, strong 
beating of something against my face, with a vague 
impression .that it was the pulsing of the waves. 
I know now that it was the brave heart of my pre- 
server!” 

Well, I do not think now that I need to complain 
of a lack of kisses and caresses. I have been almost 
literally devoured; and papa has sat by me all the 
evening, and held my hands in his, and called me all 
the pet names he could think of. Ellen, dear heart! 
cried like a child, and almcst stopped my breath with 
her extravagant embraces. Hal hovered about me 
perpetually, possessed of an insane desire to “do 
something,” and calling me his “ darling little Mill,” 
and kissing me every five minutes. Fred Thornton, 
too, was quite devoted, and 1 fancied a little con- 
science-stricken, and Maude sat on an ottoman be- 
fore the sofa on which I lay, filling up the pauses 





with her pretty, caressing little speeches. Ah, well! 
itis nice and pleasant to be loved and petted, and I 
do not know, upon the whole, as I regret my bath, 
as near as it brought me to death. 

After they had all gone but papa, to-night, Mr. 
Gatbrie came forward—he had been in the bay-win- 
dow al) the evening, bat I had not known it—and of- 
fered me his hand. I caught it impulsively and car- 
ried it to my lips. 

* O Mr. Gathrie,” I cried, “ how can I ever thank 
you!” And then very fvolishly 1 broke into a fit of 
weeping. 

He stooped over suddenly, and touched his lips 
to my forehead. They were like ice, they were so 
cold. 

**Do not try to thank me, dear,” he whispered; 
‘IT could not bear it!” And pressing my hand an 
instant between his, he went out without so much as 
saying good-night. 


March 4th. I have arrived at two very positive and 
unwelcome conclusions. One is that Maude Gilbert 
has succeeded in bewitching every man about the 
place, not even excepting Tom the chore-boy! I 
actually caught that romantic youth tying a piece of 
cotton twine round a little bit of a golden-brown curl, 
out in the woodshed this morning. How the simple 
fellow did blush when he saw me looking at him! 

Last night I was an unwilling witness to a scene 
between her and Hal. She was sitting on an otto- 
man, and looking up into his face now and then in a 
shy, bewildering sort of a way, that might mean a 
good deal, or might mean nothing at all. I have no- 
ticed that this is a favorite position of hers; I 
have also noticed that it is the most becoming to her 
—it gives her such an artless, innocent, and alto- 
gether irresistible air. Of course she is quite uncon- 
scious of it! 

Hal bore it as long as possible, and then caught the 
charming little creature in his arms, and began a 
fierce avowal of love. But she put her little white 
hand over his mouth, and laughed merrily, and call- 
ed him her ** good Cousin Hal,” and declared she was 
“ quite astonished, and surprised, and overwhelm- 
ed,” and ended by extricating herself from his arms 
and running past me up stairs. 

I was a trifle vexed at them both; at her for being 
such an arrant coquette, and at Hal for not seeing it. 
And so I put my head in the door, singing, in a low 
voice: 

** She has two eyes so soft and brown, 
Take care! 
She gives a side-glance and looks down, 
Beware! Beware! 
Trust her not, 
She is fooling thee!"’ 


**Do you think so, Mill?” Hal said, laughing, and 
trying very hard to look indifferent. But there was 
a@ little shadow on his face, in spite of his efforts to 
conceal it. 

And this is the other conclusion which I mention- 
ed as having arrived at: Maude Gilbert is a decided 
little hambug! All her charming freshness, and art- 
lessness, and piquancy is a clever little bit of acting. 
I have not the least doubt but she has rehearsed all 
these charming attitudes and glances a hundred 
times. But nobody save Ellen and I can see it here. 
It is a marvel to me—the ease with which a pretty 
woman who understands her business, can hoodwink 
aman. But I will admit that Maude Gilbert would 
deceive the very elect! 

March 10th. Iam so completely astonished—not 
to say shocked, that I can hardly compose myself to 
write. ' 

Last night papa was out when we went to bed, as 
he is frequently, having a large practice in the coun- 
try. Isat up nearly an hour after Maude went to 
bed, and more than half an hour after Fred went 
home. He has got in the way of coming every even- 
ing, and going home quite punctually at ten o’clock. 

1 did not fee! particularly sleepy, and so read a lit- 
tle after I came to my room. Presently I heard papa 
come in, very softly, as he always does when the 
tamily have retired, and go to the sitting-room. I 
sat perhaps fifteen minutes longer, and then it sud- 
denly occurred to me that a boy had left a note which 
he said was very urgent, and required early atten- 
tion. I had left it in the hall, and perhaps he might 
not observe it. Solran down in my slippers, but 
when I gained the hall, I heard voices in conversa- 
tion in the sitting-room. I went towards the door, 
which was slightly ajar, and saw to my horror and 
surprise, Miss Maude Gilbert, in the daintiest of 
negliges, nestled in my father’s—Dr. Montgomery’s 
—arms! And she actually calling him ‘dear Ed- 
ward,” too! I never was so disgusted in my lite as I 
was at that moment with my father. A man of his 
years and experience—he was fifty-two his last birth- 
day—to be talking love to that young girl—for he 
was talking love—and just as foolishly, and in very 
much the same words, as young men do the same 
thing. 

‘*] can hardly realize my happiness,” he was say- 
ing—his ridiculousness, / said—‘ for I had not dared 
hope you, 80 young and beautiful, would look with 
favor on me, when I am sure Hal would be a better 
mate for you; but, darling, he could not love you 
better.” 

“1 am twenty-eight—not so very young, Jy see. 
As for Hal, he does fancy himself in love with me, 
but 1 only like him because he is your son. 1 could 
never marry &@ man two years younger than myself. 
But now, Edward dear, let us keep this a secret be- 
tween ourselves for a while, it will be so nice to have 
something which no one else suspects but us two, 
and—” 








Here there was a sudden interruption, the nature 
of which may be guessed, and, thoroughly disgusted 
and angry, I stole back to my room, leaving “ E,- 
ward dear” to make as great a simpleton of himself 
as he chose. Hal rallied meon my loss of appetite 
this morning at breakfast, but I had my revenge in 
the thought that I could tell him something that 
would take away his, perhaps. 


March 20th. I have been alone all day—excepting, 
of course, Elien. Fred and Maude have been to the 
city in his carriage I might have gone, I suppose, 
but I took a fancy that they merely asked me fot 
courtesy’s sake. Fred has taken Mande out a num- 
ber of times, lately. She goex into ecstasies over his 
‘lovely span,” and yesterday, I think it was, she 
said she *‘ supposed Mr. Thornton was very rich.” | 
replied that I had heard so, but never took any par- 
ticular interest in the report. 

** What an odd girl you are, Millicent,” she said, 
with a little langh. “I presume you would as soon 
marry this poor professor with nothing but his cabi- 
nets of shells, and rocks, and minerals, ds a million- 
aire.”’ 

“ I think,” I replied, a little hotly, ‘‘ that the wo- 
man who wins the poor professor’s love will be a 
score of times richer than one who marries a million- 
aire, who has nothing but his money. I have no re- 
spect for a woman who puts money before worth.” 

** Certainly nc t, but if one has both, like your ador- 
able. Hal says be ia worth, weli, 1 have forgotten 
now how much,” laughing. 

“ A hundred thousand,” 1 said, quietly. 

“So much? What a fortunate girl you are. And 
I suppose, of course, you are very much in love with 
each other?” 

“It you had just as lief we will discuss some other 
subject,” I said, coldly. 

Just then Mr. Guthrie came out of the library and 
went out. I had torgotten, but I remembered now, 
that I saw him go in there immediately after dinner, 
Lhope he did not hear our mention of him. 

** Do you know, Millie,” Maude said, standing at 
the window and watching him go down the street, 
* that Mr. Guthrie always makes me think of some 
grand Corinthian column? Aboutas cold and im- 
pressible, too, I fancy,” with a light laugh, ending in 
@ yawn, as she threw herself on the-sofa in one of 
her graceful little attitades, 

Well, as I said, they went—Fred and Maude—to 
the city to-day. They had not got home when papa 
came in a little after four. 1 fancied he looked a tri- 
fle disconcerted when I told him, but when, a mo- 
ment or two after, Maade came in, in her light, airy 
way, her cheeks crimson and her eyes shining, and 








went and stood a moment looking up in his face, 
with her hands resting timidly on his arm, the shad- 
ow vanished, and I was quite sure it was only my 
presence that prevented a repetition of the ecene I 
had witnessed that evening in the sitting-room. 


March 28th. Matters go on in very much the same 
way. itis hard telling which is Miss Maude’s most 
devoted slave. Hal or Fred. To be sure Fred comes 
here ostensibly to see me, but I have seen for some 
time that he was growing quite infatuated with 
Maude Gilbert’s charming acting, and though he 
talks to me, he looks at her, and watches every one 
of her graceful little movements and arch expres- 
sions. I was conscious at first of a dull sense of pain 
and disappointment, but it has given place to a feel- 
ing of apathy. I believe lam a good deal changed, 
1 feel so much older and graver than I did three 
months ago, Mr. Gatbrie asked me this evening if 
I was ill; he said I had lost my roses. I did not know 
that he would notice me as much. I think, in his 
way, he is also in love with the ‘* enchantress.” Not 
that he hangs about her like the rest, but he certain- 
ly talks with her a good deal—ten times as much as 
he does to me—and comes into the sitting-room every 
evening, and sometimes mornings and noons. He 
used to keep his room so closely, I remember, before 
she came. 

By the way, we have an invitation to a party at 
the Morrisons for next Thursday evening. I never 
have associated with them, but Maude is wild to go, 
and so [ suppose I shall have to go, though I had 
much rather stay at home alone with Ellen. Dear, 
faithful Ellen! she, at least, has not been won from 
her allegiance to me. Hal came home to-day with a 
dress pattern for Maude, and one for myself. Mine 
is pale blue silk, thickly overshot with minute silver 
stars, and Mande’s isa pale, sheeny rose-satin. It 
is the most elegant thing I ever saw, and will, I fore- 
see, be very becoming to her, particularly as she has 
a lovely lace overdress which will add richness to it. 
I suppose we shall be very busy now, though I am 
sorry Hal got a dress for me, as I did not need it at 
all, I told him so this evening. 

** Well, Millie, to tell the truth, I don’t suppose 
you did,” he replied. “ But Maude might have felt 
delicate about accepting hers, you see, if you had not 
had one likewise.” 

And so that is the reason I have my dress! I am 
afraid I do not feel quite as delighted with it as I 
ought. 


April 4th. The great Morrison party came off last 
evening. It wasa very superb affair, and I tried 
hard to forget the day of lager and old clothes. There 
was nothing indeed to remind one of those days in 
the elegant rooms and sumptuous entertainment. 
Mande was quite a belle, and received attention 
enongh, I should think, to satisfy even her. Mr. 
Guthrie did not go. 

One very annoying thing, however, occurred. I 





think I mentioned that Joseph Morrison was rather 
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culiar,” as people choose to call it. L remember 
when I was quite a little girl he hala fancy for me, 
which was not, I am afraid, very well appreciated. 
It subjected me to a great deal of ridicule from the 
other girls, l remember. I have seen very little of him 
of late; indeed, he has been in Europe for the last two 
years, and this party was in honor of his return, 
partly, I believe. He seemed greatly pleased to see 
me again, and as Fred and Hal were bestowing their 
attentions elsewhere, I accepted his attentions, and 
rather exerted myself to please him, out of a vague 
feeling of gratitude. I did not think of it at the 
time, but I believe we were together nearly the en- 
tire evening. Just before the party broke up, he 
drew me a little one side and astonished me by a very 
fervent avowal of love, winding up with an offer of 
his “ hand and fortune.” I never was so amazed! I 
managed, however, to get off by pledging him my 
friendship, and hinting that my hand was already 
engaged. (It will not be long, however! I have no 
desire for a divided heart.) He seemed a little crest- 
fallen at first, but soon rallied, and we parted on the 
best of terms, he calling me his “ little friend,” which 
seemed to please him greatly. I fully intended keep- 
ing the affair a profound secret, but Hal happened to 
overhear a part, and shrewdly guessed the rest. To- 
day at dinner, to my great annoyance he repeated it, 
with his characteristic exaggerations; Mr. Guthrie 
looked up at me with a look of faint surprise in his 
dark eyes, and I knew my face was crimson, and I 
had hard work to keep back the hot tears of vexation 
that rashed to my eyes. 

“I could not help it!” I cried, indignantly. 

“O! but Mill, you cannot deny but you flirted des- 
perately with him—an engaged young woman, too! 
Financially Considered, it wouldn’t be a bad ex- 
change, eh, Mill?” 

“Nor in some other respects, perhaps,” I said, 
with a glance at Maude which I fancy she under- 
stood by the suddenness with which she dropped her 
eyes. ‘* {see no reason for ridiculing Mr. Morrison 
for falling into the snare that a good many others do 
—namely, the toils of a flirt, which I believe you de- 
nominated me.” 

“Don’t take it so seriously, Millie,” Hal said, 
soothingly. 

“Aren’t the Morrisons very wealthy?” Maude 
interrupted. 

“TI suppose they are,” papa replied; ‘‘ something 
over & million I believe is the figure.” 

“Dear me! really?” Opening ber eyes very wide. 

“A very substantial fact,” Hal laughed. ‘ Noone 
can ever say that Mill has not had a fortune laid at 
her feet.”” 

I came up stairs directly we were through dinner, 
and a moment after Mr. Guthrie came up to his 
room. I wonder if he believes Hal’s shameful asser- 
tion that I “‘ flirted all the evening ” with Joe Mor- 
rison? 


Apr. 15th. I returned Fred Thornton his ring to- 
day. He seemed a good deal embarrassed, and tried 
to get up a little show of indignation, 

** Not a word, Fred,” I said, tirmly. “You and I 
both know that the farce has lasted quite long 
enough. I am not offended—I think, indeed, I am 
quite indifferent. We will not refer to the subject 
again, if you please.” : 

He was very sober during the rest of his stay, and 
not even Maude’s lively sallies could quite chase the 
shadow from his face. If I can only save papa from 
her, I shall not regret sacrificing my lover. I can’t 
say, really, as 1 feel it to be asacrifice. Joe Morrison 
called this evening, and after he had gone I had to 
sufter another charge of raillery, Hal alleging that 
there was evidently a warm attachment, and predict- 
ing that “ Thornton’s day was over.” 

“ Perhaps it is,” I answered, quietly rising, and 
lifting a book from the table. 

Mr. Gutbrie, who sat by the table, glanced at my 
finger trom which Fred Thornton’s ring had disap- 
peared, and then lifted an eager, questioning gaze to 
my face. With burning cheeks I turned away and 
came upto my room. It is so strange that he should 
have noticed it! 


Apr. 25th. Papa told me to-day that Maude would 
be his witein June. I tried to appear pleased for his 
sake, but I am afraid lam not very glad at heart. 
He said he bad given her five hundred dollars to buy 
what things she might want, and asked me if I 
thought it would be enough; he “‘ wanted her to luok 
well—but the dear girl always did that!” 

Fred Thornton comes here in the same way as 
usual, and [ am quite sure neither papa nor Hal sus- 
pects the engagement is broken. Joe Morrison has 
also been here several times. He evidently admires 
Maude, but for a wonder she has not tried to attract 
him as she does others. 


May 5th. I have passed a most delightful evening. 
In the first place it had been arranged for us all to 
go toalecture. Bat papa was called suddenly out 
of town, and Hal was unable to leave his room from 
@ severe attack of sick headache. I decided, there- 
fore, to stay at home, but Maude was greatly disap- 
pointed, and when Fred came in very gladly accepted 
his offered escort. 

I had several new magazines and a volame of Bay- 
ard Taylor’s Travels which I had not read, and so I 
drew the curtains and sat down in anticipation of a 
nice long evening by myself. I was idly cutting the 
leaves of a magazine, and just skimming the pages 
—reading a sentence here and there, or pausing to 
look at an illustration—to my taste the ‘most delight- 
fal of occupations, when the door was quietly opened 
and Mr. Guthrie came in. 


“How comfortable you look, Miss Montgomery!” 
he said, smiling. 

“Lam. I was just thinking I had chosen the bet- 
ter part in staying at home,” I replied. “I thought 
you were at the lecture, however.” 

**No, I did not care to go, I have heard it. I have 
been sitting with Harry; he is asleep now. Don’t 
let me disturb you,” and he took up one of the 
magazines. "6 

I cannot tell how it came about, or who began it, 
but we were soon reading aloud, alternately, what- 
ever in the way of incident, poem or essay struck 
our fancy, pausing sometimes to add our own com- 
ments and opinions on the various subjects. For the 
firet time in’my life I lost my feeling of awe and fear 
of Mr. Guthrie, and talked to him as naturally and 
unreservedly as I would to Hal. But then he did 
not seem at al: like the Mr. Guthrie I had always 
known. I remembered what Hal had said once: 
that ‘‘Gathrie could be the most agreeable of men if 
he chose,” and was quite ready to endorse that opin- 
fon. I think I never heard so fine a reader—and yet, 
he talks better than he reads. 


May 9th. I have been to the city. to-day with 
Maude, and the wedding dress is in the house at last; 
and yet I cannot quite realize that she is to be papa’s 
wife. The dress is very beautifal—white watered 
silk. It is to be made in the city. I told Hal to- 
hight. I never saw a fellow quite so taken aback. 
He was as white as a ghost fora moment, and then 
his face was crimson with anger and mortification. 
“TI will never stay in the house an hour after she 
enters it as mistress!” he said, angrily. 

“Why, Hal! not with such a charming little mam- 
ma?” I asked, wickedly. ' 

* Charming little Satan!” and Hal slammed the 
door and went up to his room, and did not come 
down again. 


May 25th. The thunderbolt has fallen, and tht 
wounded are being slowly brought in! Mande, the 
enchanting, the charming, the beantiful, the divine, 
the altogether indescribable, has vanished out of our 
midst, and shot away from our bewildered vision 
like a brilliant little meteor. My senses are a little 
dazed, yet I think I can manage tostate the facts so 
that they will be intelligiblo. 

The wedding dress was brought home Wednesday, 
together with other necessary articles of apparel, and 
carried to Maude’s room. Fred Thornton was here 
through the evening, but seemed nervous and ill at 
ease, and went home earlier than usual. Soon after 
he went Maude excused herself and went to her 
room. This left Mr. Guthrie and me alone, but we 
have become such fast triends of late that we did not 
mind it at all, I wonder how I ever could have dis- 
liked him! 

Papa had gone to New York and would not be back 
till morning. After a while Hal came in—he didn’t 
stay in so closely evenings, lately—and he and Mr. 
Guthrie went up stairs. I sat a little while in a 
pleasant little reverie, remembering something he 
had said just before Hal came in, and blushing even 
then at the memory of it. I wish I were not so 
foolish ! 

After I went to my room I lay awake some time; 
and did not sleep soundly till near morning. Once 
or twice I started up sure that I heard some one 
moving about the house or yard, but soon fell into a 
drowse again. I expected papa home in the morn- 
ing train, and arose quite early, as there was some 
work I wished done before he came. It was scarcely 
sunrise, but I saw Mr. Guthrie walking up and down 
the yard when I went into the kitchen. He heard 
me and camein. He looked more disturbed than I 
had ever seen him before, as he said, hurriedly: 

“We came near having an elopement this morn- 
ing.” 

“ Maude and Thornton?” I asked, involuntarily. 

He nodded, and walked towards the door, and then 
came back and looked searchingly in my face. I 
smiled quietly. 

“You are sure you do not care, Millicent?” he 
asked, in an eager whisper, his eyes on my face. 

I thought you knew there was nothing now be- 
tween Mr. Thornton and me,” I said, holding up my 
foretinger, menacingly. 

“1 only hoped so, I did not know, though I have 
watched you both pretty closely;” and he smiled for 
the first time. “I had a presentiment last night 
that there was some plan or secret between him and 
Miss Gilbert. I did not hardly think of this, how- 
ever. I awoke about an hour ago, and while it was 
yet quite dark. My window was up, and I very dis- 
tinctly heard some one tap on a window and whisper 
‘Maude.’ I arose and looked out and saw a man at 
Miss Gilbert’s window. and heard the tap and the 
whisper repeated. I dressed hastily and went down, 
and came upon Mr. Frederic Thornton before he 
saw or heard me. I don’t think I took hold of his 
arm with a very gentle hand! He seemed quite dis- 
concerted, and confessed that Miss Maude and he 
had planned an elopement, and she was to be in 
readiness at four o’clock.” 

“‘O my poor papa!” I exclaimed, “ what will he 
say?” And then I told him that she had promised 
to marry papa in June, and he had already bought 
her wedding clothing. He was quite astonished. 

“I think your father will have to put bars across 
her windows to keep her,” he laughed. ‘‘ However, 
I have sent Mr. Thornton home, and so they will 
have to make new arrangements. I was so afraid it 
would pain you!” looking in my face until I ran 
away from him with burning cheeks. 

We waited breaktast some time for Maude, and 

















indeed gone. There was no answer, and after a lit- 
tle pause I opened the door. 
“ Hal, Mr. Guthrie, come here, please,” I called. 
They came instantly, and with a laugh I threw open 
the door. There was no Maude there! 
We looked about and found a little note on the ta- 
ble addressed to papa. Her trunks were both gone, 
and not the slightest thing remained to show she 
had ever been there. The bed was unpressed, the 
windows fastened. We looked in each other’s faces 
in mute surprise, when papa’s step sounded in the 
hall. I had forgotten it was time for the train. I 
think he guessed at once what had happened, for he 
grew very white, and I drew a chair towards him. 
* No, no, not here!” he said, with a shudder, and 
taking the note went into the sitting-room. 
We did not follow him, but presently he called us. 
Poor papa! I pitied him, and yet I was glad. He 
handed me the note andI read it aloud. It was as 
follows: 
“DEAR DR. MONTGOMERY,—I return you the five 
hundred dollara you gave me, and hope you will 
speedily forget me. I leave ina few moments to be 
the wife of Joseph Morrison! Believe me, I never 
thought when you went to New York of the possibil- 
ity of my marrying him. He came here yesterday 
when I was alone, and the temptation was greater 
than I could withstand. We go directly to Paris, 
and may remain abroad for years. He has money 
enough, and that is what Inever had. 1 might have 
been contented with a moderate sum, if an abun- 
dance had not offered! My kindest regards to Mr. 
Thornton. 

‘I fancy Millicent will not be particularly sorry, 
and I do not think myself that I should be a fitting 
wife for you. MAUDE.” 


‘*A miserable, heartless flirt!—thank God she is 
gone!” Hal exclaimed. 

And then Mr. Guthrie related his interview with 
Thornton, and we saw how shrewdly she had bal- 
anced the fortunes of her suitors, the heaviest win- 
ning her love—if she hadany. Neither papa nor Hal 
had suspected the engagement broken between 
Fred and I, until then. 


June 4th. Fred Thornton asked me to receive him 
back to-day. Said he had only been fuscinated by 
her artful ways, and was quite sure he had loved me 
all the time. I was not quite so sure, and 80 gave 
him the benefit of the doubt—or rather took it my- 
self, as I was now quite sure that I never had loved 
him! I think why I am so sure is, that I know now 
what real love is! To think that he, so wise, and 
strong, and nobl:, should care for a simple little girl 
like me! And he says too that he has loved me ever 
since that first meal, here, when I was so awkward, 
and thought such dreadful things of him, and that 


This tract is wild and beautifal, but desolate, abound- 
ing in striking and majestic scenery, but neither pop- 
ulous nor much traversed. At length the Ganges 
pierces its rocky barriers, and through a narrow open- 
ing forces its way into the plains. On this spot stands 
Hurdwar, the scene of the celebrated fair or melah, 
and, with its domes and bathing places, its gay flags 
and varied architectures, and above all, with the 
beauty of the limpid stream that flows through its, 
very streets, forms an object of romantic loveliness 
that favors not a little its claims to peculiar holiness. 
The river at this point is of no great width, and the 
confined nature of the locality, with its jutting rocks 
and intercepting hills, has on more than one occa- 
sion caused the death of several of the enthusiastic 
votaries, who at the moment indicated by the astron- 
omers, press forward to plunge into the sacred stream. 
No other festival is so numerously attended as is this 
fair. The crowds which resort to Allahabad or Be- 
nares are far outnumbered by those which twice a 
year flock to Hurdwar. Many days before the festi- 
val, the roads leading to the spot are thronged with 
crowds of people. Long lines of hackeries and na- 
tive wagons filled with muslins, gauzes, silks and 
woollen stuffs; of camels, groaning under the weight 
of huge bags filled with apples, peaches, plums, 
grapes and figs; of cows and bullocks, tottering be- 
neath great sacks of grain; women chattering and 
squabbling, laboring under the burdens their hus- 
bands disdain to bear, or squatted on the tops of the 
packs of merchandize, keeping watch and ward over 
the household utensils that adorn the pile; children, 
naked to the skin, toddling by their sides, or resting 
on the wagons; men, holding arguments in stentori- 
an tones, or screaming shrilly at some unfortunate 
yoke of oxen that has managed for the hundredth 
time to fix the wheel of the ghari in the tenacious 
mud of the road; all, amid a perfect Babel of sounds, 
groan, pant and toil onwards, in their endeavors to 
arrive first. The beggar by the roadside thinks the 
golden age is come again, buxheesh and food are so 
plentiful. The sick and the dying are almost envied, 
80 blessed are they accounted in being near to the 
great watery highway that is to lead them direct to 
heaven. Those who, after selling all they had, have 
toiled on foot many hundreds of miles to render their 
homage at Ganga’s shrine, are treated with peculiar 
veneration. Those who are about to take a leading 
part in the approaching ceremonies, or on whom de- 
volves the duty of ordering and arranging the vast 
assembly, pass among the crowd, encircled with a 
halo of reverence and awe. So, when the long ex- 
pected day comes round, the favored spot and its 
whole neighborhood are brilliant and bright with 
the busy throng. The temples are filled with anx- 
ious devotees, eager to render themselves fitted to 
receive the fullest extent of sanctity which the river 





was why he came in the sitting-room, because J was 
there. 

** How about Socrates and Solomon, now, Mill?” 
Hal has just called out as he put his head in at the 
door. Bat 1 know he is nearly as glad as I—not 
quite, no one can be that. 


Dec 4th. It is six. months to-day since I wrote a 
word in my diary. I have been so happy, and the 
days bave flown by so fast! I should not have writ- 
ten to-day, but John—Mr. Guthrie, you know— 
found my diary one day, and read it, and he insists 
that no story is complete without a wedding, and so 
I have consented to add, by way of postscript, that I 
have been Mrs. John Gathrie just one week! 

The Morrisons professed no surprise at Joe’s sud- 
den marriage, and of course we did not publish the 
facts of the case. Papa laughs heartily at his en- 
thrallment now, and Hal ia to be married to a very 


would marry—next spring, and Fred Thornton has, 


Kate Morrison. 


ferer, after all; gain is lugs sometimes, you know. 





THE RIVER GANGES. 


accommodation of the pilgrims, who fk 


ance of their solemn rites. 





then I rapped at her door, half wishing that she had 


dear friend of mine—one whom I always hoped he 


I understand, proposed to, and been accepted by Miss 
And sv all the wounded bid fair to 
recover, a8 far as heard from—you see we have not 
heard from poor Joe! He may be the greatest suf- 


The Ganges, as it is commonly called, takes its rise 
in the Himalaya mountains, issuing from a low cav- 
ern, beneath a hage mass of ice, that, somewbat re- 
sembling in shape the head of a cow, is by some sup- 
posed to have given rise to the veneration in which 
that animal is held by the Hindoos. That the basin 
which the water had formed at this point is not the 
real source of the river, is a matter upon which most 
persons are agreed; but it has yet to be determined 
what stream or streams may in justice lay claim to 
the parentage of the sacred river: The honor is as- 
pired to by two that rise on the north side of the 
mountains, in the neighboring country of Thibet, as 
also by several others that have their sources within 
the mountains themselves; but whatever or wher- 
ever its real tountain-head, the spot in question has 
for so many ages borne the distinction, that a village 
has sprung up in its immediate neighborhood for the 
yearly, 
though in steadily diminishing numbers, from all 
parts of India to bathe in the holy fount. This vil- 
lage, by name Gangoutri, is a small place, inhabited 
only by those who gain a livelihood by the sale of the 
holy water, by providing lodging and refreshment 
for the pilgrims, or by presiding over the perform- 


Leaving Gangoutri, the river winds its way by 
many devious paths southward through the district 
of Garhwal, overshadowed by snow capped, inhos- 


is capable of according; the streets are almost im- 
passable with hurrying crowds. The meadows round 
the town, and every open space, are bright with gar- 
ments and trappings of many brilliant colors. Long 
lines of low tents stretch away on all sides, each can- 
vas covering sheltering from the rays of the burning 
sun an excited merchant, clamoring to the passérs- 
by to purchase his wares. Hindoos and Mohamme- 
dans of every class jostle one another with a mag- 
nanimous disregard of the ordinary differences of 
nationality and caste; Cashmerians with long black 
hair, their bodies enveloped in numerous dirty rags; 
men from Thibet, and half savages from Gurhwal; 
representatives of every neighboring hill tribe, 
scarcely distinguishable one from another by any 
fashion save that of their hair; a!lare fur once in 
their lives jumbled together without any respect to 
social standing. Here tumblers and jugglers are 
practising their tricks, fakeers seated on their mats 
under the shade of a tree are proclaiming their vir- 
tues aloud, and receiving very substantial tokens of 
the approval of their audiences; bargains are being 
struck with as much greediness and zeal as if the 
whole end and business of the meeting were buying 
and selling; horses and tats are being ridden or led 
up and down for the satisfaction of cautious bidders ; 
business in all shapes rages throughout the place. 
When the sun enters Aries, and the waters of the sa- 
cred river attain their greatest sanctity, all mundane 
affairs are carefully put aside for the time, and all 
present hasten to the river. So by degrees the pro- 
tessed object of the melah, immersion in the river, 
is, with ite attendant feasting accomplished. Busi- 
ness regains the upper hand, and, with consciences 
set at rest, the crowds plunge with greater eagerness 
than betore into the din and bewilderment of trafiic. 





FuRNITURE—Inanimate society. Ilike appropri- 
ate emblems in furniture, though I would not adopt 
the pedantry of Mr. Hope in its full extent, and 
make every joint stool, by its classical or hieroglyph- 
ical mysteries, puzzle the head iustead of supporting 
thebody. Where pleasant associations can be awak- 
ened—and I would admit none of a contrary tenden- 
cy—why should not our chairs, tables and sidebuards 
be made to enhance the attractions and the resources 
of home, by ministering to a retined taste, and stim- 
ulating the imagination? To stady how every deco- 
ration may express an emblem, and even to pun in 
marble, by sculpturing horses’ heads beside a bast of 
Philip, because that word signities, in Greek, a lover 
of horses, is a pitiful conceit; but it is pleasant, nev- 
ertheless, to impart to mahogany some of the prop- 
erties of mind, to lift upholstery out of its materiali- 
ty, and make it the medium for conveying the fancy 
through the whole range of time and space. 
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pitable mountains, home of the eagle and wild gvat. *‘ The best substitute for silver’'—-zold, 
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THE WOOING TIME OF LIFE. 


O, the wooing time of life! 
The sweet wooing time of life! 
When all the year is spring, 
And hearts unbidden sing, 
And murmur to themselves like a tree-o’ershaded brook, 
That with forget-me-nots is strewed, 
And sweetly gliding through a wood 
Ripples softly night and day, 
While sun or moonbeams o'er it play; 
And the soul is filled with bliss by a smile or a look. 


O, the wooing time of life! 
The sweet wooing time of life: 
When every charm and grace 
Meet in one beloved face, 
And crown the world with beauty, with splendor, and 
with worth; 

When all is good and bright 
That meets the raptured sight; 
When love its fountain fills 
In the beating heart that thrills 

* With the sense that once again there is paradise on earth. 


O, the wooing time of life? 
The sweet wooing time of life! 
When the present is delight, 
And the future, looming bright, 
Sheds a rich prophetic halo round every passing day ; 
When the birds in wood and grove 
Sing forever of their love; 
When the earth is sweet with flowers, 
And the golden-winged hours, 
Pleasure unalloy@@ bestowing, fiee joyously away! 


O, the wooing time of life! 
The sweet wooing time of life! 
When the heart with rapture burns, 
And the bosom fondly yearns 
To solace every sorrow, and banish every strife. 
When the golden age again 
Blesses earth, and maids, and men. 
O, would the power were given, 
By the boundless grace of Heaven, 
Forever to retain the sweet wooing time of life! 


> 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


A NIGHT IN A JURY-ROOM. 
BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


I HAVE served as a juror many times during the 
last twenty years (said Mr. Joel Gray), and have tak- 
en part in many exciting and interesting discussions 
in the jury-room; but I do not remember another 
such time as we twelve bad over the case of The 
People vs. Edwin Floyd. The story will show what 
curious scenes jurymen often take part in; and as 
the names I shall mention will be fictitious, I shall 
betray no confidence in the matter. 

Edwin Floyd was a hand and pl t young 
man of three-and-twenty, and for five years before 
this trial had been in the employ of Mr. Simon An- 
drews, a very wealthy man, and the largest merchant 
in the place, as his bookkeeper and accountant. Ed- 
win was perfectly well qualitied for the place, and 
up to this occurrence not a suspicion of his honesty 
had entered the mind of any one. When, therefore, 
it was understood through the village that the young 
man bad been arrested at the instance of Mr. An- 
drews, for theft, examined by a magistrate, and held 
to bail, the people were astounded and perplexed be- 
yond measure. Bail was readily obtained; and as 
some six weeks intervened before the trial, the affair 
was thoroughly canvassed in the village. I ‘may as 
well add that, except among Edwin's personal 
friends, the opinion prevailed that he was guilty, 
and that his fall was another case of yielding to 
crime through the temptation of money. By the 
young man the charge was indignantly and strenu- 
ously denied, and there were very many who believ- 
ed him, and hoped that he would be acquitted. 

Court-day came, and this case was the first called. 
The courtroom was densely crowded, and many went 
away, unable to obtain admission. The case was 
ready on both sides, and a jury was impannelled. I 
was the first one called. My acquaintance with both 
the complainant and the defendant was slight; I 
had heard something of the case, of course, but deem- 
ed myself capable of deciding it on the evidence. So 
I was sworn and took my seat. The next two were 
rejected on the ground of prejudice, one on the peo- 
ple’s side, and one for defence; then two disinterest- 
ed ones were obtained and sworn; then one more 
was rejected; and so it went until twelve unexcep- 
tionable ones were impannelled. By this time it was 
half-past twelve, and after cautioning the jury not to 
converse with any one about the case, the judge ad- 
journed the court till two o’clock, for dinner. 

It was the custom of the jury to take their meals 
at a hotel near the courthouse, while a case was on 
trial; and we on this occasion went over to this place 
together. At dinner we sat on one side of a long 
table, while the other guests were seated opposite. 





instantly confirmed me in the opinion that he had 
not saida word. The attention of most of the diners 
was attracted to the speaker; and as I caught his eye, 
I looked square into it, and, I presume, with some 
sternness, 








** Did you hear the caution of the judge, sir?” I 
asked, ina low tone. His florid face turned rather 
pale, and he mumbled out: 

“Excuse me, sir; I did not know that any of the 
jury were here.” , 

This was a lie, and I knew it; but I said nothing 
more, and when we arose from the table, I took the 
arm of Mr. Stark, a fellow. jaror whom I knew, and 
we walked back to the courthouse together. 

** Who was that man?” he asked. 

“ Wait a bit,” Lanswered. ‘ You'll see him this 
afternoon, on the trial, and hear his name.” 

We took our seats, answered to our names, and in 
the presence of the same crowd the trial was begun. 
The district attorr.ey made a brief opening, telling 
us how painful a duty it was to him to convicta 


young man, so exemplary hitherto, of such acrime; | 


but said that he should produce indisputable evidence 
of his guilt, and called upon us to do our daty to the 


public, however painful it wight be to our feelings as | 


men. Then he sat down and called Mr. Andrews, 
who came forward and took the stand. He wasa 
man of about forty, with thin, sandy hair, restless 
gray eyes, aud a full, florid face; the same man who 
had made the remark at the dinner-table. Stark sat 
next to me, and as he saw him, be started and nadg- 
ed me with his elbow. I was looking at Andrews. 
His eyes roved over the jary till they came to me, 
and then dropped, and he looked the other way. 
Looking the other way, they fell upon the prisoner, 
sitting pale and anxious by bis connsel, and then up- 
on a lovely young girl next to him, whose face was 
quite as anxious as that of Floyd. It was pretty well 
known to the community that these two had been 
engaged fur three months; that is, it had been cor - 
monly reported, and never denied, so it went for 
truth. Certainly, no one could have seen the terri- 
ble anxiety depicted upon that sweet face, and not 
understand that the liberty and the reputation of 
Edwin Floyd were as dear to her as her own. And 
I did not fail to observe that the glance which Mr. 
Andrews cast opon the prisoner there was evident 
dislike, and that wben he locked at the girl he looked 
at ber as a wan generally looks at a woman he 
admires. 

Now I will not conceal the fact that what I had 
seen and heard thus tar bad decidedly prepossessed 
me against Mr. Andrews; but I was sitting there as 
a juror, sworn to try the case impartially on the evi- 
dence, and that I resolved to do. So I told my pre- 
judices to begone, and resolutely turned my atten- 
tion to the evidence. 

That of the con:plainant was plain, and seemed 
conclusive. 1t was substantially as tollows: 

The detendaut bad been in his employ for three 
years, as bookkeeper, aud also had a duplicate to the 
safe-combination. Both he and Edwin were gener- 
ally at the sture nights, but upon the night in ques- 
tion he had given his bookkeeper permission to at- 
tend a concert. The young man had accordingly 
been absent all the evening; but about ten o’clock he 
came hurriedly into the office, which was at the back 
of the store, and said that he should go by the post- 
office on his way home, and would take the letters 
down. He reached over the safe, took the letters out 
ot the rack, put them in bis pocket, said good-night, 
and went rapidly out. Witness had been counting 
over his money just before defendant came in, and 
had laid a red bill-book, containing just one hundred 
dollars in ten dollar bills, on the corner of the safe. 
Not more than a minute after Edwin left, he looked 
for it, and it was gone! No person had been in the 
office since he laid the pocket-book there, but bim- 
self and Edwin. He started out immediately upon 
making the discovery, got an cfticer, and made pur- 
suit. They overtook the young man, between the 
store and the post-office, walking with a lady—Miss 
Ellen Ashley. Edwin was accused by the witness of 
the theft, and at once denied it; the constable ar- 
rested him, and speedily tound the pocket-boot, with 
the bills allin it, in his outeide coat-pocket. 

I saw trom the first that the defence was feebly 
conducted. The lawyer retained by Edwin was la- 
boring under some embarrassment—I did not then 
understand what—and his cross-examination was 
weak and pointless, It developed nothing material ; 
and when the witness was told to go down, there 
was a atir in the crowd that told me, if not others, 
that it was not expected the defendant could escape. 

**T shonid like to ask this witness a question,” I 
said. 

There was a slight sensation, as there always is in 
court when a juror exercises his right of having 
things explained, and the judge looked a little cross, 
as much as to say I bad better keep still, but ordered 
the witness back. 

‘*Had you not requested the defendant to come 
back for the letters, after the concert ?” I asked. 

Mr. Andrews’s eyes dropped again, and he said 
that he believed he did so request him. 

* Had you seen Mirs Ashleigh before, that night?” 

The witness and everybody else looked surprised, 
and the question was answered in the negative. 

** Did you see her the previous night?” 

“ I,.don’t know what that has to do with the case,” 
Mr. Andrews replied, a little snappishly. 

“Jt is not pertinent,” said the jadge; “but you 
may answer it, for the juror’s satisfaction.” 

** Yes—I did,” was the answer, 

‘“ Where?”’ I persisted. 

The witness looked inquiringly at the judge, as if 
to solicit protection, and the judge, making the same 
remark as betore, directed him to answer. 

“‘1t was at her mother’s,” said Andrews, sullenly. 
** T called to see her, but when she saw who it was, 
she left the parlor and would not return.” 


| Iwished to go further; but I saw the eyes of the 
court, the lawyers, and some of the jurors fixed on 
me with an expression that meant, ‘‘ What bas that 
got to do with the case?” jAnd I forbore. Mr. 

Andrews went down again with an expression of 
| relief, and with something of triumph in his face. 
| The constable was called, and corroborated the 
' complainant as to the arrest of Edwin, and the find- 

ing of the money upon his person. Miss Ashley 
would have been called, but the district-attorney 
stated that he was satisfied she knew nothing of 
what had transpired in the office while she was wait- 
ing in the store for the young man to rejoin her, and 
here the prosecution was closed. 

The defence was limited to the examination of 
witnesses as to character. Half a dozen of the most 
respectable and best known men in town took the 

, stand, and gave Edwin Floyd such a character for 
honesty as any man in the courtroom might be 
proud of. And with this the defence rested. 

I pass over the summing-up of the lawyers. I 
; do not think that he of the defence knew what he 
| had been talking about when he sat down. He cer- 
! tainly failed lamentably to assign any rational ex- 
' planation‘to the finding of the money in Edwin's 
| pocket. The district-attorney sternly urged con- 

viction; and the judge in his charge stated pointedly 
that the offence ha’ been substantially proved, and 
that the evidence of good character was only for the 
court to consider, in mitigation of the punishment. 
And then he sent us out, evidently expecting our re- 
turn in three minutes with a verdict of guilty. 

The constable introduced ns into our reom, and 
locked the door on the outside. Our first business 
was to elect a foreman. I happened to be the one 
chosen. 

** We will take a ballot, gentlemen,” I said, as I 
prepared a dozen slips of paper. 

‘*T see no use of that,” one man said. ‘I think 
we can find a verdict by a show ot hands.” And sev- 
eral others assented on the spot. 

*“T believe the usual course is to take a ballot 
first,” I urged. To save time, and I think for noth- 
ing else they agreed with me; and every man was at 
once busy preparing his ballot. I wrote on mine 
not guilty,” and placed it with the blank side up- 
permost in a hat; and the others were quickly thrown 
in. I shook them out and counted them; just twelve. 
I sorted them, and found that eleven read “ guilty ” 
to one “‘ not guilty.” 

I anuounced the vote, and at once there was a 
chorus of exclamations. 

* Who ever cast that ballot?” 

* Not guilty, indeed! Then Cain wasn’t guilty.” 

“*A clear case.” 

** Not a doubt about it.” 

** Who says not guilty? Come, now!” 

* Gentlemen, I will relieve your minds as to that 
one ballot,” I said. ‘I cast it, and I mean to stick 
to it.” 

Then arose a perfect uproar of voices. I was sneer- 
ed at, joked, denounced on all sides; but I held 
firm. 

** Do you remember that you took an oath to decide 
this case according to evidence?” one man demand- 
ed, when there came a lull. 

** Yes,” I replied; ‘‘and we have no evidence on 
which we can convict. The case is not proved.”’ 

** How’s that?” eleven voices all at once demand- 
ed. The boldness of my proposition startled them, 
and demanded their attention. 

* I will tell you, gentlemen,” I said. ‘The evi- 
dence of Simon Andrews is all there is of this case. 
The money is found on the defendant; that might 
be admitted, and that is all the constable knows 
about it. All the evidence of the loss of money, and 
the circumstances attending it, is given by this man 
Andrews. For my part, I discredit him, positively 
and absolutely.” 

“This is very strange talk,” a merchant by the 
name of Miller observed. ‘‘ You virtually accuse 
Mr. Andrews of perjury?” 

“T explicitly accuse him of perjury,” was my un- 
hesitating answer. 

“That wont do, sir,” was the reply. “Mr. An- 
drews has traded next door to me for four years. He 
is an honorable, truthful man. Such accusations are 
easily made; but there is nothing in the case to sus- 
tain them. It wont do, sir; it wont do. The boy 
must be made an example of.” 

And Mr. Miller sat down and balanced himself on 
@ three-legged stool, with his thumbs stuck com- 
placentl¥ through the arm-holes of his vest. Two 
or three near him nodded their heads in assent to his 
words, . 

‘Let us see about this,” I said. ‘Come, gentle- 
men, let us sit down; we have some work before 
us.” 

I took my seat on a pile of stove-wood in the corner, 
where I could be seen by all of them; and they, see- 
ing that I was in earnest, reluctantly sat down on 
the chairs and benches around the room. 

J sit here,” I continued, ‘‘ with as firm a persua- 
sion of that young man’s innocence as any of you can 
have of his guilt; and I warn you all that I will 
never leave this room with any other verdict in this 
case, than ‘ not guilty.’ Now let us see; let me make 
good every word I’ve said here. In the first place, I 
would like to know how many of you heard the re- 
mark that this man Andrews made at the dinner- 
table, which was intended for the ears of this jury?” 

“1 heard it,” Mr. Stark said, slapping his knee; 
‘© T was forgetting all about that.” 

Another man named Niles said that he had heard 
it. I then asked Stark to repeat the circumstance, 
which he did, as I have told it. 








“TI regret that you did not all hear it,” I continued, 
“If you had, you would all of you have been as wary 
of the man’s evidence as I have been. I made up my 
mind from that moment that the Purpose of the 
complainant was to convict the defendant, any way 
by fair means or foul.” , 

Mr. Miller gave a contemptuous “ pish!” of the 
others, some looked careless, uthers thoughtful; but 
something that I saw in Stark’s eye encouraged me 
to go on. 

“‘Now | want to askfurther, gentlemen, how many 
of you saw that look that this man Andrews could 
not keep out of his eyes when he glanced at Edwin 
Floyd?” 

Stark, and Niles, and another, answered that they 
saw it, and eight had seen nothing of the kind, 

‘* Next, I would like to know how many of you no- 
ticed the admiration with which he looked upon 
Miss Ashley—an admiration which he could not 
conceal.”” 

The same men answered again, and one more, 

** Well, gentlemen—you may think these are un- 
important matters, but I tell you that in this case 
they strike the key-note; they give us the complain- 
ant’s motive ; and with this known, we can easily 
reach the truth. You must have seen that the 
young man has been stupidly defended —” 

* But he has @ good advocate on the jury,” Miller 
sneered. The taunt fired me, and from that instant 
I threw my whole soul into my words, and spoke 
with measured solemnity. 

‘*T am acting under the responsibility of my oath Nd 
I said. ‘I repeat, the boy bas been bunglingly de- 
tended. Had his lawyer comprehenued the exact 
truth of the case, he could have made it so plaia to 
you in ten minutes that we should have been back 
in court before now with a verdict for his unforta- 
nate client. I will state the case to you in a few 
words. Here is this complainant, who has proved to 
us vut of court his overreaching anxiety to convict 
the poor boy. Puta pin there. Here he is in court, 
casting looks of hatred upon his victim. Another 
piv there. Then we have him looking admiringly 
upon the girl. Another pin tiere. Where is he on 
the night of the alleged theft? Trying to get an in- 
terview with her, which she refuses. He knows 
that his bookkeeper is going to the concert; did he 
not also know whom he was going there with? He 
consents to his going, but asks him to stop in on the 
way back to get the letters for the pust-office. I 
happen to know that Mr. Andrews’s way home lies 
right by the post-office; and I ask you, as a sensible 
man, if that was not an extraordinary request to 
make? I tell you, sirs, it was a trap—and poor, un- 
suspecting Edwin Fioyd fell into it. The money 
was found in an outside pocket; is there where 
thieves put stolen money? We are told that this 
young man had the combination to the safe, where 
the money was kept; it follows, then, that be might 
have chosen bis opportunity, and stolen it when 
alone; and yet, we are asked to believe that he did 
steal it by snatching it up trom under the very eyes 
of his employer, when he must have known that the 
loss would be instantly detected, and that on the oc- 
casion of a hasty visit to the counting-house. No, gen- 
tlemen, Edwin Floyd never committed this crime in 
this manner; and it is not claimed to have been done 
in any other. But the truth is, Simon Andrews, in- 
flamed with jealousy, plotted the whole affair, and 
himself slipped the pocket book into the boy's pocket, 
while be was leaning over the safe to reacn the let- 
ter-b)x! And the sole aim of this hideous villany 
was to get Edwin into State Prison, that he might 
prosper in his own suit with Ellen Ashley. 

“It’s a lie!—it’s an infamous lie!” Miller yelled, 
jumping up and kicking the stool over. 

‘* [t's true as gospel—every word of it!” Stark ex- 
claimed, running up and wringing my hand. “I’ve 
not been satisfied to convict, and I’ve been groping 
after what you have found so cleverly. I see it all, 
now; it’s pertectly conclusive to me. I’m with you, 
Mr. Foreman, trom this moment. I say ‘ not guilty,’ 
with you.” 

And then arose another tempest of voices, the ju- 
rors huddled together in the middle of the room, 
and all talking at once, and as fast as they could 
make their tongues go. I continued to sit on my 
pile of wood, while such words as “ ridiculous,” “ ab- 
surd,” “nonsense,” with an occasional “ cautious 
about it,” and ‘looks strange,” struck my ear. 
Presently Mr. Niles detached himself from the 
wrangling group, and approached me. I was a much 
older man than he, and had at one time been his in- 
structor in my Bible-class, and I was not withoat 
much hope that my opinion would have weight with 
him. 

** Your theory of this case is a very startling one, 
Mr. Gray,” he said, in a low voice. ‘1 have doubt- 
ed the boy’s guilt all the time, but saw no way to 
escape convicting him. I see now, however, that 
Andrews’s evidence is untrustworthy, and I, for one, 
will not convict him on it. Iam with you and Mr. 
Stark.” 

A serious-faced man (a stranger to me) moved & 
little out of the crowd, and very slightly nodding his 
head, winked significantly to me. I was now sure 
of four votes; and in order to show our strength, I 
called for another ballot. It was taken; and instead 
of four slips with the words “ not guilty,” I found 
five!” - 

A dead silence followed the announcement of the 
vote. Insensibly, and without any concert of action, 
we ranged ourselves on opposite sides of the room; 
the five tor acquittal on one bench and chairs oppo- 
site. We were all tired with the contest of the last 
two hours, and sat for some moments without speech. 





The meal had progressed a few minutes with little 
general remark, when the man who sat opposite to 
me suddenly laid down his knife and fork, and said, 
as if in answer to a question by his right-hand 
neighbor: 
“ Guilty? Ofcourse young Floyd is guilty. There 
can’t be two opinions about that.” 
My eyes were fixed tiret upon the man to whom 
| this remark was addressed. He looked up with his 
fork in his mouth, and with a puzzled look which 
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The silence was suddenly broken by the voice of one 
of theseven,@ young man of great impulsiveness, 
who had been contending hotly for conviction. 

“ Well—I’ve thought of this thing coolly for three 
minutes,” he said, ‘‘and hang me if I’d be willing 
that a brother of mine should be convicted on such 
evidence, out of the mouth of such a witness. Here’s 
what goes for not guilty!’ 

He crossed the room and sat down on our bench, 
just filling it. We were now six and six, 

«Room for more—on the floor, if not on the seat,” 
Stark sang out. 

«“ This ischild’s play,” Millersnapped out. He had 
hardly recovered trom his astonishment at the re- 
markable change of opinion he had seen. 

It was now about nine o’clock, and after dark. 
The constable rapped at the door and inquired if we 
had agreed upon our verdict. 

“ No,” growled the leader of the opposition, “and 
there’s no more chance to agree than to be struck by 
lightning. Let’s go in and report so.” 

“No, no--not yet,” three voices cried together. 
Two of them came from our side; the other wus that 
of an elderly gentleman named Arthur, who sat 
next to Miller. He had a serene, benevolent face 
which emboldened me in tbe argument which I 
wished to use with him. I went over at once, and 
though Miller looked unutterable things, I whis- 
pered in bis car: 

“ Does the evidence against the accused entirely 
satisfy you, Mr. Arthur?” 

** It did as I heard it in court,” he replied, ** but I 
confess to some misgivings about it now.” 

“In sbort you have a doubt of the defendant’s 
guilt? “Then your duty is plain; the accused must 
have the benefit of that doubt.” 

He hesitated, got up and walked the room twice, 
and then came back to me. 

**] believe you are right,” he said, aloud. “It is 
safer and better to err on the side of mercy, anyway. 
I vote fur acquittal.” 

This announce:nent made an immediate sensation 
inthe room. ‘ How does it stand now?” one of the 
Miller party inquired. 

* Seven to five against you,” I answered. 

- * You’re in the majority, then? Well, I been ex- 
pecting it ever since Mr. Gray made his stump speech 
here, three hours ago; and | made up my mind that 
when you fellows got into the sevens, I’d join you. 
Not that I believe in it, mind you—the fellow’s 
plainly guilty—but I know old Judge N—— well 
enough to assure you that he’ll keep us here on this 
case till we agree; andso I see no way out of this 
scrape but to agree with you. Put me down for not 
guilty.” 

“ Well, you are a fool, if there is one in the State,” 
said Miller, wrathtully. ‘‘S-se here, Mr. Fore man,— 
do you see this floor? Well, I’m going to lie down 
on it and go to sleep. Waen you eleven have decid- 
ed to convict the young scamp, just wake me up; 
not before. Good-nigut to you.’’ 

He lay down at full length, with his head on a 
block of wood, and was speedily snoring. Ten o’clock 
had passed, and we had learned from tie cunstable 
that the court had adjourned, and that he had in- 
structions to furnish us our supper, and bring us 
into court in the murning, it we should be ready by 
that time with a verdict. We tound a@ supper pro- 
vided for us in the room below; and putting the case 
aside for the present, we proceeded to partake of it. 
We ate, juked and laughed, for half an hour; and as 
we were on the stairs on our return, I overheard 
one of the tcur say to Stark: 

“I suppuse there’s no chance of your agreeing 
with us?” 

“ Not the least in the world, my dear sir,” was the 
reply. ‘ The bent is the other way. Why not come 
over now?” 

‘ Well—I don’t know. I don’t think much of your 
theory; I reckon it’s pretty much all theory, with- 
out fact to base it on; but if we’ve got to agree, I 
suppose we must agree for you. I’ve got a note in 
bank that’ll go to protest at ten to-morrow if I don’t 
get it extended, and I must be down town to see to 
it.” 

The door of the jury-room was closed and bolted 
on us again. 

“ So you'll go with us?” 1 heard Mr. Stark say. 

** Yes—I suppose 89.” 

“ Huzza!l” Stark cried, swinging his hat. ‘Only 
threg left! Come, gentlemen, surrender at discretion. 
We’ll have you with vs sooner or later.” 

“ Be hanged if you do,” Miller observed, reclin- 
ing at length on the floor, with his head on the 
block like a martyr, ready to die for opinion’s sake. 
** Let me know, I say, when you’re ready with ‘ guil- 
ty.’ And he went tosleep again. 

** He seems stubborn,” I said to Niles; “bat I’m 
pretty sure he’ll come over when the others give up. 
Suppose you rally our men and attack those two. 
You may worry ’em ont, if you can’t persuade them. 
I must sleep a little.” 

I was feally exhausted in body, after the mental 
toil and conflict of the night, and I lopped down ina 
crouching position on my pile of wood, and passed 
into a fittul and uneasy sleep, through which I heard 
the voices of the disputants humming and buzzing 
excitedly. Once when I lost myself in a deeper 
drowse, the sad, anxious face of Edwin Floyd visited 
mein adream, followed by that of his betrothed. 
Hum—buzz-z-z—went the contending voices; and 
then the scene changed, and it i to me exactly 
as though I had stolen a red pocket-book:full of 
money myself, and was flying from pursuit. A hand 
was laid on my shoulder; the perspiration started 
from every pore, and I looked up with a start, ex- 
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pecting to see an officer. But no, thank Heaven—it 
was only Stark, who had awakened me to ask a 
question. 

“Mr. Burton insists that it is not a State Prison 
offence,” he said, nodding to one of the three who 
stood by. 

“ 1t certainly is,” I replied. 

Then I’! have to join you,” he said. ‘I’m not 
clear about sending a man to the penitentiary on 
what we have heard.” And he lay down flat on 
the floor, with his share of the burden off his mind, 
and was soon making the night discordant with his 
snores. 

Isat up and looked about me. A single tallow 
candle was blinking with a feeble light in a tin sconce 
on the wall; each settee was occupied by a man at 
full length; two more nodded and drowsed in chairs: 
three more, besides the redoubtable Miller, were laid 
out on the floor; and in the further corner Niles and 
Arthur were laboring with the sole adherent of his 
sleeping chief. Snores, heavy breathing and the 
low tones of the speakers exercised a somnolent ef- 
fecton me; and atter aecertaining by my watch that 
it was half-past three, I sank away again. Daylight 
had come when Mr. Niles awoke me. 

‘* We've fetched him at last,’’ he said. ‘* We’ve 
tried everything we could think of, and at last he 
yielded, out of pity for the girl. There’s no one left 
now but Miller; I guess you’ll have to fix him.” 

AndIdid. I awoke him with a rude shake, and 
exclaimed: 

* Come, Mr. Miller—we’re all ready but you. Get 
up and join us.” : ; 

‘“*Ugh—what a hard board!” be grumbled. “Do 
you mean to say you’re all for acquittal but me?” 

“* Yes.’ 

TI don’t believe it.” 

** We'll convince you, then.” The sleepers were 
aroused, and I put the vote. “Those who say not 
guilty, hold up your right hands.” And eleven good 
right hands went up together. 

‘Now, Mr. Miller,’’ I said, ‘‘ you need not surren- 
der your convictions. Believe as you please; bat 
don’t be so absurd as to insist that your individual 
opinion should neutralize the judgment of eleven 
men, every one of them quite as good as yourself.’’ 

““That’s the most sensible thing I’ve heard you 
say yet,” he replied ‘I suppose I must give up, 
but I hate to, confoundedly. 1 don’t believe a word 
of your palaver; but I suppose this thing must come 
toan end some time. You are foreman, sir; if you 
can make up your mouth to it, you may say ‘not 
guilty.’” 

‘** Bot you wont eontradict the verdict in court?” 

“No.” 

That was the last of the struggle. We washed our 
faces, brushed our clothes, gladly bade farewell to 
the dingy room in which we had passed this memor- 
able night, ate our breakfast, and were in our seats 
at the opening of court. The verdict, as I announced 
it, was followed by acry of joy from Ellen Ashley, 
and something like a mumbled curse from Mr. An- 
drews; and the judge dismissed us with the sarcastic 
remark that we had evidently acquitted the defend- 
ant upon something besides the evidence in the case. 

But I think he changed his mind, when, less than 
six months after, Simon Andrews, dying a violent 
death by a railroad accident, confessed with his last 
words that he had placed the money in Elwin Floyd’s 
pocket, and made the accusation against him, and 
also bribed his lawyer to help on conviction, for the 
purpose of removing @ successful rival in the affec- 
tions of Ellen Ashley. 

Of course these two young people were married. 
Mrs. Ashley never liked the pame Joel; but after 
what had happened in the jury-room (for the story 
leaked out in some way), she insisted that their first 
boy must be called after me. And he was, 

I ought tosav in conclusion, that I have never 
claimed any special shrewdness on my part in fath- 
oming Simon Andrews and his motives In fact, I 
was surprised that none of my companions in the 
jury-box detected him in his villanous game. Among 
the first of them to come to me, with grateful ac- 
knowledgments, was Mr. Miller: and he humbly 
added that he believed he was the fool, after all. I 
hope he will remember this experience when he 
again passes A NIGHT IN A JURY ROOM. 


> 
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THE ROLL CALL IN HEAVEN. 


An incident is related by a chaplain, who was in 
the army during one of our hard fought battles. The 
hospital tents hai been filling up fast, the wounded 
men had been brought tothe rear. Among the num- 
ber was @ young man mortally wounded and not able 
to speak. It was near midnight, and many a loved 
one trom our homes lay sleeping on the battle-fleld 
that sleep that knows no waking until Jesus shall 
call for them. 

The surgeons had been their round of duty, and 
for a moment all was quiet. Suddenly this young 
man, before speechless, calls, in a clear, distinct voice, 
“ Here!’”? The surgeon hastened to his side, and 
asked what he wished. : 

* Nothing,” said he; “ they are calling the roll in 
heaven, and I was answering to my name!” 

He turned his head and was gone—gone to join 
the great army whose uniform is washed white in 
the blood of the Lamb. Reader, in the great roll- 
call of eternity your name will be heard; can you 
answer, ‘‘ Here?” Are you one of the soldizis of 
Christ, the great Captain of salvation. 


+ 


A young man’s affections are not always wrong, 
but they are generally miss-placed. 








THE HONEST MINER. 


One autumn, a year or two ago, in pursuit of my 
travels, 1 struck into the wild mountain region of 
Southern Oregon, jast north of the Calitérnia bound- 
ary line. [had not gone far on the trail before I 
overtook a stalwart, gray-shirted, knee-booted indi- 
vidual. He hada pack of scarlet blankets strapped 
on his back, and as he trudged along, for want of 
better company, he held an animated conversation 
with himself; an oath being most innocently intro- 
duced every now and then, when the merits of the 
case seemed to call for it. He was an old gold-dig- 
ger returning to his favorite “creek.” He had been 
off, on one of the usual wild-goose chases, after ome 
fancied El Dorado at a distance; but was return- 
ing, disappointed, to the place where he hafl mined 
for many a year. Every locality was familiar to 
him. As we walked together over the mountuin, 
or by the banks of a creek or stream, down in the 
wooded valley, my companion would point out to 
me, with a half-regrettul pride, the places where 
‘* big strikes” had been made in former times, 
Pointing toa ruined log cabin, out of the door of 
which a coyote wolf rushed, he assured me that the 
owner of that cabin had washed some forty thousand 
dollars out of a patch twenty or thirty yards in ex- 
tent. 

‘Was he a white man?” 1 asked; for there are 
numbers of Chinese miners in that section of country. 

“Wal,” was the reply, ‘‘not muchly; he wasa 
Dutchman.” 

In Pacific Coast parlance, it appeared a “ white 
man ” did not altogether refer to the color of his face 
but to the quality of his soul, and meant a good fel- 
low and a right sort of a man; and that Datchmen or 
Germans, and the inhabitants of the north of Europe 
generally are not classed under that title. They are 
too saving, too steady, and possibly too clannish; 
fur, though he does become an American citizen as 
soon as be arrives, this is with no view to any pcliti- 
cal principles he entertdins, but solely to facilitate 
the preemption of land, and acquisition of a lager- 
beer brewery, or the opening of a corner grocery. 

Canon Creek, as the locality was named, had once, 
I was told, been a “bully old diggin’,” but the 
stream having been pretty well washed out, the 
miners had decamped to parts unknown, leaving no 
address behind them. Like the Arabs, they fulded 
their tents, and silently moved away. Here wasa 
half-ruined building, choked up with weeds, bear- 
ing record that it had been once the El Dorado Sa- 
loon—in other words, a gambling hell, or worse—and 
around it were a few cabins. This had been the 
town site, and the projectors, no doubt, imagined 
that it was to be *‘ the right smart chance of a city.” 
However, tate had decided otherwise, and the only 
traces of former greatness to be seen, were piles of 
stones and gravel, and long trenches, and half-ruined 
di:ches, which gave the spot the appearance of a 
place where some great engineering operations had 
been lett half-finished. Here and there a solitary 
Chinese slunk about, intent on his own business, and, 
if my companion were to be believed, in pursuit of 
stray cats. As we turned a corner of the rough trail, 
we suddenly emerged in front of the store; by the 
door were sitting half a dozen of the old habitues of 
the creek, lazily talking. My friend was delighted. 

‘«There they are!” he cried, ‘ luating about, chaw- 
in’ baccy, jest as nat’ral as anythin’ !”’ 

He seemed to be a popular man among them. As 
his friend (friendships are quickly made in the West) 
1 was received with vociterations of welcome, and the 
choice of half a dozen shanties to “ spread « blanket 
in.” In this way I saw a good deal of the honest 
miner of Canon Creek, and learned not # little of bis 
ways of life and thought, in this lonely little dell in 
the Calitornian mountains. Of course, we have all 
read about the miner in Calitornia, British Columbia, 
or Australia; about bis extravagance, his boisterous- 
ness, and his conduct generally, and we are all too 
apt to think of him only as a roystering blade in the 
palmy days of 1849 or 1853, when gold could be had 
tor the picking up. The typical miner in 1869 is a 
very different man from that of 1849, even though he 
be the same individual. No longer do you, as a rule, 
see the many fine-looking handsome fellows of the 
early days of California, fifteen or twenty years 
ago. They were all young then, but hardship has 
told upon them; for, in many cases they have 
pursued, with varying luck, that business of gold- 
digging ever since. The ’forty-niners are the “ blue 
blood ” of the coast, but they are proverbially poor. 
Accordingly, these men, among whom I associated 
on Canon Creek, were very different from our usual 
notion of the gold-miner, but were yet at the same 
time very characteristic types of what is well known 
on the Rocky Mountain slopes as the ‘honest 
miner.” He is a peculiar individual, and differs in 
many respects trom the settler of late years. Enter 
his cabin, and there is always indubitable evidence 
of a miserable life of single blessednees. The gold- 
digger is almost universally unmarried. The rough 
blanket-spread cot; the axe-hewn table, with its 
scanty array of crockery; the old battered stove, or 
fire-place built of clay and stones; the inevitable 
sack of flour, half-sack of potatoes and junk of pork ; 
the old clothes and old boots, and a few books and 
newspapers; go far in making out the extent of the 
miner’s worldly possessions. A little patch of culti- 
vated ground enclused by old **sluice-box” lumber, 
is sometimes an accompaniment, as wellas a dog, a 
cat, ora few fowls. The inhabitant of this cabin is 
often rough, gray and grizzly. He came out twenty 
years ago, and his residence has, with a few excep- 
tions, always been on the gulch where we now find 





him. Probably it rejoices in the euphonious name 
of Horse-beef Bar, Bull Dog Point, Jackass Gulch, 
or Ground Hogs Glory; by these names it may or 
may not be found in the sarveyor-general’s map, but 
at all events it goes by no other. He ‘* does his trad- 
ing,” at a store at Diggerburgh. Credit he calls 
** jaw-bone,” and tilks about “ running his face” for 
“grub,” bat sometimes this is objected to by the 
storekeeper, as the gulch is not “‘ paying” well, and 
behind the counter you may see a mule’s “ jaw- 
bone” significantly suspended, and below the words 
** played out!’’ Here, the honest miner purchases 
@ few pounds of flour, a little tea, coffee and brown 
sugar, and as much as he can buy of whiskey. 

He can tell where the rich spots have been in the 
rivers, bars, gulches and flats; but that was in the 
glorious, wicked, cutting, shouting, fortane-making, 
times of yore. Hecan’t tell where there are any 
rich spots now. He is. certain there is a rich 
quartz ledge in the mountain yonder, and, if he 
could get water on the flat, he is sure it would pay 
good wages. Excess of fortune spoiled him in ’forty- 
nine. Economy is a myth with him, and he cheer- 
fully entertains half a dozen friends, though his ma- 
gazine of provisions, as well as of money, be in an 
advanced state of exhaustion. His supper cooked, 
he thinks of home—that is the home of twenty years 
ago. In reality he has no home. Mentally he sees 
the faces of his youth, fresh and blooming; but they 
are getting old and withered now. He sees the 
peach orchard and the farmhouse, from which he 
wandered, a young rover, whe ret the news of 
golden California burst upon the astonished ears of 
the world. That home is now in the hands of strang- 
ers. Were he to “ go East,” as hie calls it, he would 
tind himself a stranger in a strange land. He thinks 
he’ll go back ‘‘ some time or other.” 





A PIQUANT ANECDOTE. 

Don Louis Eguilar, the Madrid correspondent of a 
Havana paper, relates in one of hia late letters the 
following curious episode. A Spanish lady of high 
rank, being recently invited to dine with an Austri- 
an princess in Paris, was found in her dressing-room, 
busily engaged in patting on the proper vestments 
for the occasion. When she came to the point of 
adorning herself with a certain set of pearls and em- 
eralds that she prized very highly, there was found 
wanting the breast-pin. Suspecting a robbery, she 
examined closely her jewel-box, and was fully con- 
firmed in her suspicions. As it happens that a lady 
of good breeding, though fretted and annoyed, knows 
how to conceal, more or less, her vexation, she said 
nothing of her loss, but the princess and guests per- 
ceived, by the working of the lady’s face and the un- 
easy air which she maintained, that something ex- 
traordinary was passing through her mind. To ask 
her what had happened, and to receive a reply, 
couched in injured tones, and accusing all the French 
of being thieves and robbers, was but the work of a 
moment; and the ladies, because of her sayiug so 
many and such hard things, were induced to report 
her conduct to the empe:or, their master. The 
question seemed to be one of national honor. A tew 
minutes thereatter, the shrewdest detectives in Paris 
were at work, examining all the jewelry stores, with 
the hope of finding the lost pin. ‘“hey did find it. A 
celebrated dealer in diamonds, a Spaniard, by the 
by, had bought it for the sam of $32,000, and had 
already sold it to au English lord tor $35,000, in whose 
possession the piece of jewelry was found. 

‘ How did you happen to buy this piece of jewelry 
that you ought to have known was stolen?” asked 
the agent of the police to the worthy dealer in dia- 
monde. 

**I not only suspected that, but I was sure of it, 
for 1 well knew the set of which this piece tormed a 
part, and tue exalted person to whom it belonged.” 

“Then bow can you explain your conduct as an 
honorable business man?” 

“ Why, as it often happens that persons of bigh 
rank are pressed for money, and as we diamond deal- 
ers aud usurers may be their only contidants, 1 ad- 
mitted the possibility that the lady to whom the set 
belongs might find berself in such a strait, and I de- 
manded that he, who proposed to sell, should. bring 
me a receipt signed by some person of position, which 
would be a guarantee to me for the amount of money 
paid out, Will the signature of Monsieur —— suit 
you?” said the dealer. 

“ Yes,” replied the detective, and in a few minutes 
he returned with the signature, on which he was re- 
paid the $32,000 by the detective. 

The emperor sent to the lady in question that same 
night her lost jewel, which had been redeemed from 
the hands of the English lord, asking her at the same 
time if she desired that the thief should be handed 
over to the tribunal? The noble lady auswered that 
she so desired, and thereupon his majesty showed 
her the receipt which was given to the diamond deal- 
er tor the $32,000, and at the bottom of that was seen 
written the name of ber husband! 


TEARS. 


To tell us, by way of consolation, that the object 
for whom we mourn was mortal, is to offer the very 
reason for our tears. Tears are the undoubted lan- 
guage of mortality. Were the case not remediless, 
consolation would be easy; and we should weep, if 
only at the lesson which reminds us that we are 
morta! also. Besides, how should we forbear our 
sorrows, when we discover that one who was a per- 
petual source of joy, can also prove a perpetual source 








of privation? 
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and a crack shot; i i 
Anglo-Saxon communities, ensure easy popalarity to 
their possessor. Then, too, he had been lett, early 
in lite, a widower; and if, since then, he had lived 
too hard, or lived too loose, this was an extenuating 
ci:cumstance. Moreover, ne had but one child, a 
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THE BRIDE. 





BY A. W. BELLAW. 





She stands in smiles and blushes sweet; 
White-kidded are her careful hands; 
The pale robe ruffles at her feet 
As by her loving lord she stands. 
No clinging to the past is hers, 
Her heart was never pledged before; 
The outward of her love avers 
She gives an undivided store. 


To him she warms in sympathy, 
Whither she looks for like return, 
Nor lack of loving shall he see 
In all his earnest eyes discern; 
And he is rich with one so fair 
If he but calculate her worth; 
With purity and peace so rare ’ 
There are few equal on the earth. 


Now hands are met and vows are said, 
That happy love is three times sealed 
Whereby a marriage-life is made, 
Wherein his arm must be her shield; 
O, may his heart as grateful prove 
As this first hour he calls her bride; 
And breaking into better love 
Each day but make her more his pride! 


Now rolls the organ’s tremulous swell 
To waft th@marriage rite on high, 
And thousand jubilees impel 
In sudden streaming harmony ; 
And while they leave the altar, clear 
Soft-choired bridal songs assail; 
And peal on every gladdened ear. 
The sweet bells ringing in the vale, 
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THE DISAPPEARANCE oF JOHN ACKLAND. 


IN THIRTEEN CHAPTERS, 


CHAPTER I. 


In the following extraordinary narrative nothing is 
Jictitious but the names of the persons. 

ABOUT thirty-five or forty years ago, before the 
border territory of Texas had become a State of the 
great American Union, a Virginian geutieman, living 
near Richmond, received from a gentleman of Massa- 
chusetts, living near Boston, a letter pressing tor 
punctual payment of a debt owing to the writer of it 
by the persun to whom it was addressed. The debt 
was a heavy one. It was a loan for a limited period, 
contracted partly on mortgage and partly on other 
less valid securities. The period tor which it was 
originally contracted had been frequently renewed 
at increasing rates of interest. ‘tne whole capital 
would shortly be due; and renewal of the loan 
(which seems to have been asked for) was firmly 
declined, on the ground that the writer of the letter 
was now winding up his business at Boston pre- 
paratory to the undertaking of an entirely new busi- 
ness at Charleston; whither it was his intention to 
proceed very shortly. Such was the general pur- 
port of this letter. The tone of it was courteous, but 
peremptory. The name of the gentleman who re- 
ceived it we shall suppose to have been Cartwright, 
and that of the gentleman who wrote it to have been 
Ackland. Mr. Cartwright was the owner of an es- 
tate, not a very large one (which, with the reader’s 
permission, we will call Glenoak), on the banks of 
the James River. The Cartwrights were an 
old Virginian family, much esteemed tor their 
antiquity. Three generations of male Cartwright 
babies had been christened Stuart (because, sir, the 
Cartwrights had always fought tor the Stuarts, sir, in 
the old country), and in Virginia a very moderate 


pretty little girl; and to her he had ever been a 
careful, tender and devoted father. That was 
another extenuating circumstance. He was doubt- 
less no man’s enemy but his own; and the worst 
ever said of him was, that “ Philip S., sir, is a smart 
man, smart and spry; but wants ballast.” 

Mr. Cartwright lost no time in answering Mr. 
Ackland’s letter. He answered it with the warmest 
expressions of gratitude for the consideration and 
torbearauce which he had hitherto received from the 
writer in the matter of this large and all too long 
outstanding debt. He confessed that only a month 
agv he had been greatly embarrassed how to meet 
the obligations now falling due; bat he was all the 
wore fejviced, for that reason, to be now enabled to 
assure his correspondent, that in consequence partly 
ot the unusual excellence of the present rice harvest, 
aud partly owing to other recent and unexpected 
receipts to a considerable amount, the capital and 
iuterest of the debt would be duly paid off at the 
proper time. As, however, Mr. Ackland, in his let- 
ter, bad expressed the intention of going to Charles- 
ton about that time, he (Mr. Cartwright) begged to 
remind him that he could not reach Charleston 
without passing through Richmond on his way 
thither. He trusted, theretoure, that Mr. A. would 
aftord him that opportunity of offering to his New 
England triend a sample of the hospitality for which 
old Virginia was justly celebrated. He was nat- 
urally anxious to be the first southern gentleman to 
entertain his distinguished correspondent on Vir- 
ginian soil. He, therefore, trusted that his esteemed 
triend would honor him by being his guest at Glen- 
oak for a few days; the more so, as he was desirous 
of introducing Mr. A. to some of the most distin- 
guished men of Virginia, and also of furnishing him 
with letters to many influential friends of his in 
South Carolina, whose acquaintance Mr. A. would 
probably tind usefal in the course of his business at 
Charleston. If, therefore, Mr. A. could manage to 
be at Richmond on the — proxime, he (Mr. C.) would 
have the honor of meeting him there, and conduct- 
ing him to Glenoak, where all would be in readin ss 
for the immediate and satisfactory settlement of 
their accounts. 

When Mr. Ackland received this letter, he was 
sitting in his office at Boston, and conversing with 
his cousin, Tom Ackland. Tom Ackland was a 
rising young lawyer, and the only living relative of 
our Mr. John Ackland, of the firm of Ackland 
Brothers. Ackland’s other brother, who was also 
Ackland senior, had died some years ago, andjAck- 
land junior had since then been carrying on the 
business of the firfa, not very willingly, and not very 
successtully, 

‘* What do you think of that, Tom?” said Mr. 
Jobn Ackland, tossing over the letter to his cousin. 

“* Well,” said Tom, after reading it through, hasti- 
ly enough, “1 think you had better accept the in- 
vitation, for I suspect it is about the only thing you 
will ever get out of Philip Cartwright. As to his 
paying up, I don’t believe a word of what he says on 
that score.” 

“I don’t much believe in it neither,” said Mr. 
John, “and I’m sadly afraid the devt is a bad one. 
But I can’t afford to lose it; and ’twill be a great 
bore to have to foreclose. Even then, too, I shan’t 
recover half of the capital. What do you think, 
Tom?” : 
Mr. Ackland spoke with a weary tone of voice and 
an undecided manner, like a man who is tired of 
some load which he is either too weak or too lazy to 
shake off. 

“Well, you must pass through Richmond, Jack, 
and Glenoak will be as pleasant a halt as you can 
have. Drink as much of Cartwright’s wine, and 
smoke as many of his cigars as you can; for I doubt 
if you’ll get back any of your money except in that 
kind. However, you can afford to lose it, so don’t be 
so downhearted, man. And as for this Charleston 





amount of tamily antiquity has always com led 
for the representative of it as much consideration as 
is accorded in England to the lineage of a Beaufort 
or a Howard. The personal reputation of this pres- 
ent Philip Stuart Cartwright, however, was nut al- 
together satisfactory. It was regretted that a man 
of his parts and property should have contributed 
nothing to the strength and dignity of the territorial 
aristocracy of old Virginia in the legislature of bis 
State—a legislature of which the Virginians were 
justly proud. ‘The estate of Glenoak, if well man- 
aged, would have doubtless yielded more than the 
income which was spent, not very reputably, by the 
owner of it, whenever he had a run of luck at faro. 
But the estate was not well manayed, and, between 
occasional but extravagant hospitalities on this 
estate, and equally extravagent indulgence in the 
stimulant of high stakes and strong liquors at the 
hells and bars about Richmond, Mr. Philip Cart- 
wright passed his time unproftitably enough; tor 
pulling the devil by the tail is a fatiguing exercise, 
even toastrong man. Mr. Cartwright was « strong 
lan, however, and & handsome man, and a tall. 
“Quite a fine man, sir,” said his triends. ‘* You 
liuay have seen Philip S. Cartwright as drunk as a 
hag, sir, but you will have always tound him quite 
the cavalier.” And, in truth, he had grand man- 
ners, and pleasant manners, tov, this bard-living 
devil-may-care gentleman, which embellished the 
impression of his vices. And he was a bold rider 

accomplishments which, in all 


“0,” said John Ackland, impatiently, “ the best 
of the Charleston business is that it is not Boston 
business. I am longing, Tom, to be away from here, 
and the soonerI can start the better. Have you 
heard ({ did yesterday at the Albion) that Mary, I 
mean Mrs. Mordent, and her husband, are expected 
back,in Boston next month?” 

“Ah, Jack, Jack!” exclaimed Tom, ‘ you will get 
over this sooner than you think, man, and come 
back to us one of these days with a bouncing, black- 


land brothers and sisters too.” 
‘*I have gotover it, Tom. At my time of life I 
don’t think there is much to get over.” 
* Your time of life, Jack! What nonsense.” 


John Ackland. 


part of it wont be very long. 


sake, no more about business for to-day, Tom.” 





eyed Carvlinian beauty, and half-a-dozen little Ack- 


** Well, I am not a patriarch, certainly,” said Mr. 
* But I don’t waut to be a patriarch, 
Tom; and I don’t think | ever shall be a patriarch. 
The best part of my life was short enough, Heaven 
knows, and I hope (now that is over) that the worst 
I don’t think it will be 
very long, Tom. Anyhow, I have no mind to meet 
Mr. and Mrs. Mordent again just now, so I shall ac- 
cept Cartwright’s invitation, and now, for mercy’s 


He did accept the invitation; and, at the date 
proposed, Jobn Ackland arrived at Richmond late in 
the evening of a hot June day. He was much fa- 
tigued by his long journey and the heat of the 
weather; and not at all sorry to accept an invitation 
(which he received through Cartwright, who met 
him on bis arrival) from Mr. D., the accomplished 
editor of the Richmond Courier, to sup aud sleep at 
that zentleman’s house betore guing on to Gienoak. 


land’s intended virit to the South, and knowing that 
he could not arrive in Richmond till late in the even- 
ing, had, with true Virginian hospitality, insisted 
on the two gentlemen passing the night at his house 
in town; and it had been arranged that Cartwright 
should drive Mr. D. and Mr. Ackiand over to Glen- 
oak on the following day. Mr. Ackland was very 
cordially received by bis Richmond host, an agree- 
able 4nd cultivated man. The fatigue of his long 
journey secured him a good night’s rest; and, being 
an early riser, be had indulged his curiosity by a 
solitary stroll through the town, before the three 
gentlemen met at breakfast the next morning. After 
breakfast, he was conducted by his two friends to see 
the lions of the place. When they had visited the 
courthouse and the senate-house, 
** Now, Mr. Editor,” said Cartwright, ‘I shall ask 
permission to leave my friend hereunder your care 
tor an hour or so. I am going to fetch my little girl 
from school. You know she is at Miss Grindley’s 
finishing establishment for young ladies; and though 
she is only ten years old, Miss G. assures me that 
Virginia Cartwright is ber most forward pupil. We 
will take this little puss with us, if you please. 
What o’clock is it now?” 
Cartwright looked at his watch, and Mr. D. looked 
at his watch. Yawning and looking at your watch 
are infectious gestures. John Ackland also put bis 
hand to his waistcoat-pocket, and then suddenly re- 
membering that his watch was not there, he felt 
awkward and blushed. Jvohn Ackland was a shy 
man, and a lazy man in everything but the exercise 
of self-torment.. He was in the habit of interpreting 
every trifle to his own disadvantage. This unfor- 
tunate way of regarding all external phenomena was 
constantly disturbing his otherwise habitual languor 
with an internal sensation of extreme awkwardness. 
And whenever John Ackland felt awkward he 
blushed. 
‘Twenty minutes to one,” said Mr. D. 
** Good; then,” said Cartwright, “in one honr, as 
near as may be, I and my little girl will be at your 
door with the wagon and phaeton. Can you be ready 
by then?” 
“All right,” answered the editor, ‘‘ we shall just 
have time for a light luncheon.” 
“ Will it be out of your way, Mr. D.,” said Ack- 
land, after Cartwright had left them, “to pass by 
D’Oiley’s, the watchmaker’s, in —— street?” 
**Not at all. How do you happen to know the 
name of that store, though?” 
**I noticed it, whilst strolling through the town 
this morning. My chronometer has been losing time 
since I came South; and I asked Mr. D'Oiley to look 
at it, saying I would call or send for it befure leaving 
town this atternoon.” 
When the watchmaker handed back the chrono- 
meter to Mr. Ackland, ‘‘ That watch was never made 
in the States, I reckon, sir?” said he. 
“No. It is English.” 
“Geneva works, though. I’ll warrant your chro- 
nometer, sir, to go right tor six yearsnow. Splendid 
piece of workmanship, sir.” 
Mr. Ackland was much pleased with his pretty 
little new acquaintance, Virginia Cartwright. She 
was & dark-eyed lively child, who promised to be- 
come a very beautiful woman, and was singularly 
graceful for that awkward age in the life of a young 
lady which closes her first decade. Her father seem- 
ed to be immensely proud of, as well as tenderly 
attached to, the little girl. Every little incident on 
their way to Glenoak suggested to him some anec- 
dote of her childhood, which he related to His guest 
in terms, no doubt inadequately expressive of her 
extraordinary merits. Once he said, ‘ Good God, 


anythiug were to happen—” But he finished the 
sentence only by whipping on the horses. 

A large assembly of Virginia notables had been 
invited to Glenoak to meet Mr. Cartwright’s New 
England guest. 


Griffin. 


overflowing eulogy and friendship. 


to receive under his roof. 


nearly an hour. 


sir, when I think what would become of that child if 


“TIT am going to be shown off,” 
thought John Ackland, to himself, and he entered 
the house, hot and blushing, like the sun rising 
through a fog. Among these notables was Judge 
** Our greatest legal authority, sir,” whis- 
pered Cartwright, as he pushed his guest forward, 
and presented him to the judge with expressions of 


Mr. Ackland of Boston city was a representative 
man, he said, ‘a splendid specimen, sir, of our great 
merchant princes of the North, whom he was proud 
More than that, he him- 
self was under deep obligations (why should he be 
ashamed to avow it?), the very deepest obligations to 
his worthy friend and honored guest, John K. Ack- 
land!” Here Mr. Cartwright, apparently under the 
impression that he had been proposing a toast, 
paused, and prepared to litt his glass to his lips, but 
finding that he had, just then, no glass to litt, he 
informed the judge and his other guests that dinner 
would soon be served, and expressed a hope that in 
the meanwhile Mr. Ackland would favor him with a 
few moments of bis private attention for the settle- 
ment of a matter of business to which, indeed, he 
partly owed the honor of that gentleman’s visit. 
The two gentlemen were then closeted together for 
When they rejoined the rest of the 
company at dinner, Mr. Cartwright appeared to have 
made (during their recent interview) a most favor- 
able impression on his New England guest. Host 
and guest were already on terms of the most cor- 
dial intimacy with each other, and Cartwright him- 
self was in the highest possible spirits. One of the 





had derived a very high appreciation of the remark- 
able cuteness of that gentleman—expressed to his 
neighbor at table a decided opinion that his friend 
Pailip 8S. must certainly bave succeeded, before din- 
ner, in getting a pot o’ money out of the Yankee, 
who looked as well pleased as people ueually do when. 
they have done something foolish. After dinner, 
when the gentlemen lit their cigars, and strolled 
into the garden, Cartwright linking one arm in that 
of Judge Griffin, and the other in that of John Ack- 
land, exclaimed : 

“I wish, judge, that you, whose powers of persua- 
sion are irresistible, would induce my friend here to 
listen to reason. No, no!” he continued, as John 
Ackland made some gesture of impatience? * no, my 
esteemed friend, why should I conceal the truth? 
The fact is, jadge, that Mr. Ackland and myself have 
had some pecuniary tr.nsactions with each other, in 
which he has been creditwr, let me add, the most for- 
bearing and considerate creditor that ever man had, 
and I, of course, debtor—” 

“A highly honorable one,” put in John Ackland, 
“My dear sir, that is the very point in question. 
Allow me to deserve the flattering epithet. Judge 
Griffin shall decide the case. You must know, 
judge, that the unfortunate force of circumstances 
(why should I be ashamed to own it?) has compelled 
me to keep this gentleman waiting .an unconscion- 
ably long time for the repayment ot a considerable 
sum of money which he bad been good enough to 
advance to me, partly on my personal security. 
Under these circumstances, I was naturally anxious 
that he should not, finally, be a loser by the gen 
erosity of his patience. It is, therefore, needless to 
say that the rate of intere t »ffered by myself for the 
renewed postponement otf the liquidation of this loan 
was, in the last instance, a high one. I am happy 
to say that I have, this atternoon, had the pleasure 
,of refunding to my friend the entire capital of the 
debt. On that capital, however, a year’s interest was 
still owing. Of course I added the amount of it to 
that of the capital. But he (wonderful man!) refuses 
—absolutely—retuses—to receive it. Tell him, judge 
(you know me), that he is depriving me of a luxury 
which I have too seldom enjoyed—the luxury of pay- 
ing my debts—and that the capital—” 

“Was a very large one,” interrupted Mr. Ack- 
land, who had been listening with growing impa- 
tience to this speech. “ Pardon me, if 1 confess that 
I bad not counted on the entire recovery of it~ 
especially so svon. The interest to which Mr. Cart- 
wright has referred was fixed in accordance with 
that err impressi For which—ahem—my 
excuse must be, sir, that—well, that I am not— 
never was—a man of sanguine temperament. Sir, 














Mr. Cartwright has greatly embarrassed me. Under 
present circumstances, I really—I could not—ahem 
—tax my friend here so heavily on a debt of—of-- 
well, yes—of that amount, which has been so unex- 
pectedly—ahem. 1 really—I—am nota usurer, sir, 
though I am a merchant.” 

Mr. Ackland said all this with the difficult hesita- 
tion of an exceedingly shy man, which he was, and 
blushing up to the roots of his hair. As soon as he 
had struggled through the effort of saying it, and 
thereby worked himself into a state of feeling so 
defensive as to be almost offensive, he extracted his 
arm from the embrace of his host, and, with an awk- 
ward bow, hastened to join the ladies ion the arbor. 

** Odd man, that,” said Judge Griffin. 

* Shy and proud,” said Cartwright, “ but as finea 
fellow as ever lived.’’ 

John Ackland wrote from Glenoak . his Cousin 
Tom, expressing much pleasure in his visit there. 
The change of scene and air had agreed with him, 
notwithstanding the great heat of the season, and he 
already felt in better health and spirits than when 
he left Boston. He related the result of the inter- 
view which had taken place between himself and 
his host on the day of his arrival at Glenoak. He 
had the cash now with him in notes. But the 
amount was so large that he should of course ex- 
change them at the Richmond Bank fora credit on 
their correspondents at Charleston. It was a strange 
notion of Cartwright’s to insist on paying the mouey 
in notes. ; 

‘*He seems to have been under the impression 
tbat I should not have been equally well satistied 
with his signature. Which made ‘me feel very awk- 
ward, my dear Tom.” 

He had felt still more awkward in consenting to 
take the last year’s interest on that loan at the rate 
originally stipulated. Tom knew that he would not 
have raised it so high if he had ever had any hope of 
recovering the entire capital at the expirativn of the 
term. However, there was no help for it. Cart- 
wright had behaved exceedingly well. Very much 

like a gentleman. He had really conceived a great 
regard for his present host. In despite of some ob- 
vious faults of character, and he feared also of con- 
duct, there was so much good in the man. C. wasa 
most pleasant companion, and bad shown the great- 
est delicacy in this matter. The man’s affection tor 
his daughter, too, was quite touching; and thechild 
herself was charming. John Ackland then describ- 
ed his impressions of a slave plantation at some 
length. His abhorrence of the whole system was 
even more intense than before. Not because he had 
noticed any great cruelty in the treatment of the 
slaves on this plantation, but because the system 
was one which rendered even kindness itselfan in- 
strument of degradation; and these unfortunate 
blacks appeared to him to be in a mental and moral 








Mr. D. having heard from Cartwright of Mr. Ack- 


company present on that ocvasion, a very young gen- ; condition which, without justitying it. gave a bid- 
tleman, who ha: had some betting transactions with | ; cous plausibility to the cool assertion of their owners 
the owner of Glenoak—transactions trom which he , that cvlored humanity is not humanity at all. 


He 
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avoided all discussion on this subject, however, for, 
as Tom knew, there was nothing he hated so much 
as controversy. At first he had felt “a little awk- 
ward’? at being the only Northerner amongst so 
many slave proprietors. But now he felt quite at 
his ease with them all. Especially with Cartwright. 
"Twas a pity that man had been born South. He 
had been brought up there to idleness and arrogance, 
but his natural disposition fitted him for better things. 
Glenoak was a very pleasant place. So pleasant, 
that he was relactant to leave it. And, in tact, there 
was no real necessity for going to Charleston so soon. 
The weather was horribly hot. He had not yet been 
up to the exertion even of going to Richmond to de- 
posit the notes he had received from Cartwright. 
He thought he should probably remain some days 
longer—perhaps a fortnight longer—at Glenoak. 

On the evening of the day. he wrote this letter, 
however, an incident occurred which changed Mr. 
Ackland’s disposition to prolong his stay at Glenoak. 





CHAPTER II. 


AMONG Mr. Cartwright’s guests was a young lady 
who had, or was supposed to have, an extraordinary 
faculty for describing people’s characters or sensa- 
tions; not by looking at their handwriting, but by 
holding it in her hand, and thus placing herself (it 
was averred) in magnetic rapport with the writers. 
She was a merry, good-natured girl, who did her 
spiriting gently, without professing much belief in 
it herself, and always ready to laugh heartily with 
others at the result whenever (as sometimes happen- 
ed) it was an unmitigated failure. This evening the 
experiment had been tried several times with more 
than usual success; and sundry hypercritical spec- 
tators averred that Miss Simpsun bad made a great 
many lucky guesses. 


will bet you all that she guesses right.” 


said, heritatingly: 
“ This is a woman’s writing.” 
“Right!” said Cartwright. 


boldly. 
“ Right again. Any children?” 
“ No.” 
* Quite right. Married long, eh?” 


“About three months, I think.” 

‘‘ Wonderful!” exclaimed Cartwright. 
three months and nine days.” 

Mr. 
fidgeted in his chair. 


do. You put her leading questions.” 
* Well, let ber go on by herselt,”’ said Cartwright. 


was looking hard at his New England guest. Mr, 
Ackland blushed again, and turned away his face. 


Miss Simpson, musingly. 
*twas a love match, wasn’t it?” 


“TI think so,” replied Miss Simpson, after a pause 
and doubtfully. ; 


my lite.” 
** Does she care more for somebody else already 
ma’am, than her husband?” asked the judge. 
She must be a strange character. 
jilted bim.” 
“ Whom?” demanded all the listeners together. 
* I don’t know. 
him. There is a strange feeling about this letter.” 


wright. 
John Ackland sprang to his feet. 
his touch, 


already John Ackland had lett the room. 


night. 
Mrs. Mordent,” he said. 


her?” asked Jobn Ackland. 















ed with her. 
West Point. He wrote to me some time ago inform- 
ing me of his engagement to Mies Stevens; and, as 
I anticipated being absent from Virginia about that 
time, I wanted him and his bride to pass their honey- 
moon at Glenoak. I also asked him to send me a 


all my friends’ wives. A fancy of mine. He de- 
clined the invitation, but sent me the portrait, ac- 
companied by a pretty little line from the lady 
herself. That is what I placed in Miss Simpson’s 
hands last night; and [ assure you that is all I know 


“ Well, now,” said Cartwright, ‘‘that is not fair 
cn Miss Simpson. Here is the writing of a person 
whom nobody present—not even mysclfi—has ever 
seen. Miss Simpson shall try again with it, and I 


He drew a letter from his pocket, and the young 
lady, after crumpling it fora moment in her hand, 


“A married woman,” said Miss Simpson, more 


‘It is just 
Ackland looked up, and looked red, and 


** O Cartwright,” cried Judge Griffin, ** that wont 
He had noticed John Ackland’s movements and 


“ But she is not happy—no, not at all happy,” said 


“The devil she’s not!” cried Cartwright; ‘ but 


“ My withers are unwrung,” said Cartwright, 
looking round. ‘ 1 swearI never saw the lady in 


** More, yes,” replied Miss Simpson, ‘* much, no. * 
Not much feeling 
for any one, I should say, except for herself. She 
But now I fancy she half regrets 


“Pleasant for poor Mordent!” muttered Cart- 


He was not red 
this time, but frighttully pale, and trembling vio- 


lently. your friend’s off, eh?” 
“The letter! the letter!” he cried, and seized the ‘Yes. Poor old Ackland! Good fellow as ever 
hand of Miss Simpson. The young lady started at | lived. I shall quite miss him.” 


“O Mr. Ackland,” she cried, ‘why did nobody 
stop me? I never dreamed tiat it was you.” But | young gentleman. 


The next day Cartwright sought out his guest 
(Mr. Ackland had not reappeared in the drawing- 
room during the rest of that evening), and expressed 
his regret for the painfal incident of the preceding 

“T had no idea you were even acquainted with 

* But how do you happen to be acquainted with 


* Strictly speaking,” he said, “‘ I am not acquaint- 
Mordent and I were schoolfellows at 


Jobn Ackland’s impatience to leave Glenoak was 
now, however, excessive. ‘‘ Kvery time,” he said to 
himeelf, ‘‘ that I must face again the people in this 
house is intolerable pain to me.’”’ 
Cartwright suggested to him that if resolved on so 
hasty a departure, he need not return to Richmond. 
“ By going across country,” he said, ‘‘ you will save 
a long day’s journey, and catch the Charleston 
coach at a point which is nearer here than Rich- 
mond. I can send your luggage on by the cart, this 
morning, and lend you a horse to ride there this af- 
ternoon. We will dine early, and if you start from 
here on horseback at four o’clock, you will be at your 
destination before nightfall, and a good hour before 
the coach is due there. I will be your guide across 
the plantation, and put you on your road, which you 
cannot possibly miss. I would gladly accompany 
you the whole way thither, if I had not some busi- 
ness with my overseer which must be settled to- 
night. Youcan leave the horse at your destination 
with the ostler there. I know him, and can trust 
him to bring it back safely to Glenoak. What say 
you?” 
“That would certainly be my best and pleasantest 
plan,” said Mr. Ackland, “ and really I am much 
obliged to you for proposing it. But I suppose I 
ought to go to Richmond about those notas.” 
** No necessity for that, I think,” answered Cart- 
wright. ‘‘At least if you are in a hurry, At the 
next stage after you join the coach, you will be 
obliged to stop the greater part of the morning. I 
know a very respectable banker whose office is close 
to the hotel where you change horses and dine. I 
will give you a line to him if you like, and you can 
change the notes there.” 
“ You are most kind, my dear friend, and I can- 
not sufficiently thank you. But do you think it 
would be safe to carry such a large sum in notes 80 
far?” 
‘«‘ If you carry them about your person, yes. Lug- 
gage sometimes gets mislaid; but you need not be 
atraid of robbers. Our roads are not so unsafe as all 
that, Mr. Ackland, sir. 1 have travelled all across 
this country, sir, on horseback, without ever having 
any misadventure, and once you are out of the plan- 
tation you have only a few miles between you and 
the coach. By the way, let me lend you my travel- 
ling belt.” 
‘* Then, indeed,” said John Ackland, “if it does 
not seriously inconvenience you, I shall gladly ac- 
cept your kind offer. For I confess that even your 
hospitality—” 
“Yes? yes!” said Cartwtight, “I understand. 
And greatly as [ regret this departure, I cannot 
press you to stay. There will be no inconvenience 
at all, and I will at once give orders about your 
luggage.” 
After dinner, when John Ackland and his host 
were mounting their horses, ‘* We shall have a cool 
ride, I think,” said Cartwright, ‘“‘ and there’s plenty 
. | of time, so that we can‘take it easy. I shouldn’t 
wonder if we put up some game as we go along. We 
. | had better take our guns with us.” 
“I’m not much of a sportsman, I’m afraid,” said 
John Ackland, with his customary blush. 
*O,” laughed the other, “ I dare say you are a 
better shot than I. You Northerners are such 
modest gentlemen. Any how, there’s no harm in 
, | having out the guns. You see they are in nobody’s 
way. That’s how we sling ’em in our country, rough 
but handy. Now, then.” 
** Good-by to Glenoak,”’ said John Ackland, rather 
sadly, looking up at the house and waving his hand. 
» | His melancholy had been excessive during the whole 
day. 
ot good-by altogether, I hope,” said Cartwright. 
And off they started. 


CHAPTER III. 


Ir was not yet dark when Cartwright returned 
alone to Glenoak. He found Judge Griflin, assisted 
by the betting young gentleman, working his way 
through a bottle of brandy and a box of cigars in the 
arbor. 

‘* Well, Cartwright,” said the judge, ‘‘I suppose 


** Very amiable man,” said the judge. 
* Bet you a pony, Cartwright,” said the betting 


‘*What on? Here, you black blockhead, bring 
another bottle of brandy, ice and soda-water. And 
look alive, do you hear? ’Gad, sir, I’ve swallowed a 
bnshel of dust, and am‘as dry as mud in a brick- 
kiln.” ’ 

Bet you,” resumed the betting young gentleman, 
“that the Yankee don’t reach the coach to-night. 
Bet you, anyhow, he’ll come to grief.’”’ 

** What do you mean?” said Cartwright sharply. 
. * Well, sir,’’ responded that promising youth, ‘‘ I 
reckon you should never have set him on that black 
mare of yours.” 


foremost off the back of any four-legged animal can 
be acquired without very pe-cu-liar practice? You’ve 
been practising it yourself a good long time, you 
know.” 
The betting young gentleman, not finding any 
sufficiently expressive retort in the ready-made 
idiom of his native tongue, was carefully preparing 
one, when the judge interposed with : 
“ Find any game, Cartwright?” 
**No,” said Cartwright, ‘‘ not to speak of. 
only one shot, and Ackland none.” 
** Guessed I heard a gun about an hour ago,” said 
the betting young gentleman. 
* Lord bless you and me, judge,” said Cartwright, 
‘if this child here aint going to die, I do believe, of 
a determination of intelligence to the brain. The 
peculiar acuteness of his youthfal faculties is some- 
thing quite astonishing.” 
‘* Well, I guess I wasn’t born yesterday,” respond- 
ed the disconcerted subject of this sarcastic compli- 
ment, “‘ and when you were as young as I am—” 
“ T never was as young as you are, sir,” said Cart- 
wright. 
“ Well, never mind that. What did you bag, old 
boy?” 
** Nothing, young reverend.” 
‘* Never knew you miss before, Cartwright.” 
“Well, I don’t often miss, when the game is as 
easy—as easy as I mostly find it whenever I have the 
pleasure of a crack with you, my young friend.” 
In this sprightly conversation Mr. Philip Cart- 
wright was still exercising his wit and humor, when 
that “ black blockhead,” as his master called him, 
entered the arbor, looking as white as a black man 
can look, and whispered something to him. 
‘* Returned? impossible!” cried Cartwright, 
springing up. 
‘* What’s the matter?” cried the two other, gen- 
tlemen; “Ackland back again?” 
‘No, but the mare’s back again, riderless, covered 
with foam, and the saddle turned. The mare I lent 
him.”’ 
** Told you he’d come to grief with her. Shouldn’t 
wonder if she’s broke his neck,” exclaimed the bet- 
ting young gentleman, with joyfal exultation. 
“Tell Sam to saddle my horse instantly,” cried. 
Cartwright. ‘* Not the one I had out to-day, a fresh 
one.” 
‘* Why, where are you going, Cartwright?”’ asked 
the jadge, not very well pleased at the prospect of 
interrupted potations and a dall evening. 
“To look for poor Ackland. And at once.” 
‘* Bat it’s a good twelve miles’ ride.” 
** Can’t help that, judge. Ifanything has bappen- 
ed to my poor friend, if the mare has thrown him, 
he may be in want of assistance. I saw him safe 
through the plantation. If anything has happened 
to him, it cannot be long after) left him, or the 
mare would hardly have got home by now, even at 
a gallop. Stay, I’d better take the wagon, I think. 
If he’s hurt we shall want it. Who will come with 
me?” 
“Not I,” said the judge. “1’m too old. But I 
tell you what, Cartwright, if you'll order another 
bottie I'll sit up for you.” 
“Ill come,” said the betting young gentleman. 
** Pooh,” cried Cartwright, with ineffable con- 
tempt. ‘* You’re no use. I must be off.” And off 
he went. 
When he returned to Glenoak about three o’clock 
in the morning, the judge had kept his word, and 
was sitting up for him, having nearly finished his 
second bottle. Cartwright dropped into a ehair hag- 
gard and exhausted. He had been to the Coach’s 
point and back, but had discovered nothing, except, 
indeed, that neither horse nor rider had arrived that 
evening from Glenoak at the inn at that town, and 
that the Charleston coach had taken in no passen- 
gers there. *° 
“The whole story is a mystery,” he said. ‘It 
fairly beats me.” : 
‘‘And beat you look,” said the judge; ‘ you’d best 
take a cocktail and go to bed. Found no trace ofhim 
on the road?” 
“ Nothing.” 
** Nor heard anything of him?” 
‘* Nothing; absolutely nothing.” 
The next morning all the slaves on Mr. Cart- 
wright’s estate were assembled and interrogated 


T had 


conducted the inquiry, and very severely he did it. 
Of course, they all contradicted each other and 
themselves, and floundered about in a fathomless 
slough of unintelligibility; for, whatever natural in- 
telligence they possessed was extinguished by the 


cross-examination. One old negro in particular, 
‘¢ whose name was Uncle Ned,” revealed such a pro- 
fundity of stupidity, that the judge said, ‘‘ Cart- 
wright, that nigger of yours is the stupidest nigger 
in all niggerdom.” 

“ He is,” said Cartwright, ‘‘and if the black beast 
don’t mind what he’s about I’ll sell him—whip him 
first, and sell him afterwards.” 


about the missing gentleman. Judge Griffin himself 


terror of the great judge, or lost in the labyrinths of 


portrait of the tuture Mrs. M. I have portraits of 


Pooh,” said Cartwright, ‘‘ the mare’s as quiet as 


@ mouse.” 


“If you know how to ride her; but he don’t. 
Very queer seat, that Yankee. Now she has him to 
herself, if she puts her head down he’l!l have no more 
chance with her, I reckon, than a cat in hell with- 
out claws,” said the betting young gentleman, appa- 
rently much pleased with the originality and 


elegance of that striking figure of speech. 


*T tell you the mare’s as quiet as a mouse,” growl- 
ed Cartwright. ‘Pray do you suppose, my young | 





of Mrs. Mordent.”’ 
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friend, that your remarkable facility for falling head- | 


** He wont fetch much, I reckon,” said the judge. 

*¢7’ll skin him alive and make squash pie of him, 
and eat him with pepper, and salt and vinegar,” 
said Cartwright, showing all the teeth in his hand- 
some mouth, and looking very much like a hungry 
ogre. ‘‘I have my eye on him,”’ he added, ‘‘ and he 
knows it.” 

Poor Uncle Ned did indeed appear to have a very 
lively sense of the uncomfortable honor of having 
Mr. Cartwright’s eye on him. For be trembled 
violently, and looked like an old black umbrella with 





One thing, however, resulted from this investiga- 
tion. None of Mr. Cartwright’s negroes had seen 
anything, none of them had heard anything, none of 
them knew anything, that could shed the smallest 
light on the fate of John Ackland, 

All Mr. Cartwright’s guests were greatly excited 
about the events of the previous evening, especially 
the ladies. 

‘* We have done all that can be done for the pres- 
ent, my dear ladies,” said Judge Griffin, “but I 
regret to say that as yet we have no clue to this mys- 
tery. By the way, Cartwright, suppose we try Miss 
Simpson?” 

* O, pray no!’’ said that young lady; “ you know, 

I have already been so very unlucky about poor Mr. 
Ackland.” 

“ But you can’t hurt his feelings now, my dear, 
as, unfortunately, he is not here; and really it is 
just possible that you may be able to suggest some- 
thing.” 

“Psha!l” cried Cartwright, impatiently; ‘ you 
don’t mean to say you seriously believe in that non- 
sense, judge?” 

‘Nonsense or not, there is no harm in trying,” 
said the judge, ‘‘and you have, doubtless, some let- 
ter of Ackland’s that will do.” 

‘** Bat,” said Miss Simpson, “‘it ought to be, please, 
something written very recently, if possible.” 

** Stay!” exclaimed Cartwright, “I have the very 
thing. I believe it was the last thing John Ackland 
wrote in this house. Anyhow, the writing is not a 
week old.” . 

** What is it?” said the judge. 

‘ Why, his receipt, to be sure, for the money I 
paid him the other day.” 

Mr. Cartwright appeared to regard this document 
as one of peculiar interest. He insisted on handing 
it round, and showing it toevery one; remarking at 
the same time that “Ackland wrote a bolder hand 
than any one could have supposed from the look of 
the man.” The only person to whose hands he did 
not seem particularly willing to entrust it, was Miss 
Simpson. All the party, however, were eager tor the 
experiment to begin, and that young lady was much 
urged to try her magnetic powers on the document. 
“ Don’t crumple it!” cried Cartwright, nervously, 
as she took up the paper somewhat reluctantly. 
Hardly bad she touched it, however, before Miss 
Simpson’s whole frame seemed to be convalsed by a 
sharp spasm. 

** Take it away!’ she cried—“ take it away! You 
have put me in rapport with a—.” 

The rest of this exclamation was inaudible. But 
Mise Simpson had fainted. It wasa long time be- 
fore she was restored to consciousness; and then she 
declared that she had no“recollection of anything 
which had passed. 

“T tell you what it is,” said Philip Cartwright to 
Judge Griffin, that evening, “ this-is a very serious 
business; and we ought not to be losing time about 
it. You must come with me, judge, to Richmond 
to-morrow.” 

**Do you suspect violence or foul play?” said the 
judge. 

* I don’t know,” answered Cartwright. “I don’t 
like the look of it. I believe that John Ackland 
when he left Glenoak had a large sum of money with 
him. For I had some talk with him about the pos- 
sibility of changing it at the first stage to Cha: leston. 
We ought to lose no time, I think, in setting the 
police to work.” 

Cartwright, accompanied by Judge Griffin, went to 
Richmond the next day. And they did set the po- 
lice to work. And the police worked hard fur a fort- 
night, and madea great many inquiries, and sug- 
gested a great many ingenious hypotheses, but dis- 
covered absolutely nothing. 

“All we can do now,” said the judge, “‘is to send 
or write to Charleston. But, meanwhile, don’t you 
think we ought to communicate with Mr. Ackland’s 
friends in the North, or relatives, if he bas any? Do 
you know any of them?” 

“ Yes,” said Cartwright, “I had thought of that 
before. But the painful excitement of our inquiries 
here during the last few days had putit out of my 
mind. Iam not personally acquainted with any re- 
lations of poor Ackland. But I believe he has a 
cousin at Boston—a Mr. Tom Ackland—a lawyer, I 
think—and [’ll write to him at once. I don’t think 
I van do any more good here, judge.” 

* Certainly not,” said the jadge; ‘‘ you’ve done all 
that man can do, and more than any man could 
have done without the wits and energy of Philip 
Cartwright.” 

“But I’m quite thrown up,” said Cartwright, 
‘‘and I sball return to Glenoak to-morrow.” 

Mr. Philip Cartwright, however, did not return to 
Glenoak quite so soon as he said. For on the even- 
ing of. that morrow he was still at Richmond, and 
engaged in the transaction of a very important little 
piece of business. 

TRUE HEROISM. 

The man that walks the streets with unruffled 
brow and peaceful heart, though his business is 
ruined, his prospects beclouded, and his family re- 
duced to want, who maintains his integrity amid the 
perilous temptations of the hour, and bravely, hope- 
fully struggles against these stern adversities, up- 
borne by an unyielding faith in Providence, is a hero. 
And in yonder room, where that poor pale-faced girl, 
through long weary days and dreary nights, with 
aching eyes and wasticg frame, bravely battles off 
gaunt starvation, or flouting infamy, with no other 
weapons than a trusting heart and a little needle— 








all its whaiebones working in a high wind. 


there is one of God’s great heroines. 
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THIS AND THAT. 

That ‘‘we are fearfully and wonderfully made” 
has been an undisputable saying forever; but it is 
only when we reduce a man to atoms, and pick him 
up and put him together again, that we see how 
wonderful be is, Whether he stands as it is record- 
ed, made at a fiat, or whether he is one of a th d 











carries none of the glories of triamph with it. to com- 
mend it to the sympathy of the world. We care 
nothing aboat the merits of the quarrel; we only 
know that it was thee upon one—too great odds for 
air play— and we have watched the game with the 
jeepest interest, admiring the courage and skill with 
which the weaker party deported itself—anon strik- 
ing a blow and anon resisting an attack—falling back 
under reverse of fortune, but still erect and with face 
to the foe. The recent force represents Lopez as 
having been entirely overthrown, and with a few 
tollowers, surrounded in the mountains. _We don’t 
believe they will catch him. The genius that has 
thos far led him will nut desert him in this strait, as 
we most certainly hope. The war upon Lopez has 
cost the allies the neat sum of more than three 
handred millions of dollars! We suppose they will 
share his country to pay for it. 





We are sorry to see that the small waist mania is 
again actuating our females, who insanely think a 
small waist ersential to beauty. We have just con- 
sulted Mme. Demorest’s last, plate of f.shions, and 
find the small waist a feature there; but the large 
waste required to adorn it appalis one to view it, es- 
pecially if he has to supply the trimmings. It is sin- 
gular that a deformity should be regarded as a beau- 
ty. The small waist, below or less than that beauti- 
tul proportion God has ordained should exist in all 
animals, ia, in reality, a deformity, as much so, but 


‘net so pardonable as a hump; again, the greatly- 


prized small foot, whether in man or woman, is 
equally a detormity, and is insulting to God, as if he 
aid not know how to make a waist or foot. We are, 
and have been, justly punished by corns, and bun- 
ions, aud deformed toes. God thought it right to 
give us a splay foot, as it is contemptuously called, 
buf that is vulgar. So we force the foot into “a neat 
boot,” and “grin and bear it.” Pride bears pain 
uncommonly well. Pauline Bonaparte had such a 
beautifal foot that she was accustomed to exhibit it 
in rose-water. How many ladies now-a-days would 
dare to do the same? They could only show a crush- 
ed foot, with toes turned one under tie other, simply 
exciting disgust, and hardly pity. We laugh at the 
Chi ladies’ feet; how much less are we deserv- 





@ creature of acids and gases, growing spontaneously, 
like a turnip, it is resolved by modern science, that 
believes only so far as belief is backed by the micro- 
scope, that man is built on the cellular plan; which 
means that all parts of the body are built up by 
means of cells—that the brain, the vital organ, the 
bones and even the enamel, are all either an accamu- 
lation of cells, or are sustained by cells. There was 
&@ pamphlet published some years ago, by an inspired 
seer, that served for much loud laughter, proving, as 
the author deemed, that man was a growth of the 
ponds; that be was conceived in a cell that floated 
on top of the water, and, drifting ashore, incubated 
(male and female), and became a living soul. This 
cellular idea, with which we began, seems to the un- 
ecientific as absurd as the polywog theory advanced 
by the seer; but it is true, though the why and the 
wherefore is in the mind of the Maker alune. The 
nerves, when inspected, are wonderful. Science 
states it thus: Each white thread which we see as 
and call one nerve, is a bundle of tubes, each a nerve, 
varying from one sixteen-hundredth toone ten thou- 
sandth of an inch in diameter. Each of these tabes 
owes its origin to cells, being turmed, by regular 
stages of progression, trom a chain of these minute 
vessels, till it forms one unbroken and perfect tube, 
reaching trom its position in the brain or spina) mar- 
row two ite destination in some muscular fibre or 
surface. Fat is posed of an i number ot 
these little vessels filled with their peculiar fluid, 
stowed away till sickness, tasting or hibernation 
brings it into use. At the temperature at which the 
body is maintained, the fat is much nearer a fluid 
state than solid. The fatat the back of the eye forms 
a soft, yielding and elastic cushion, on which the 
eyeball may repose when struck by a blow in front. 
In other parts, also, it acts as a protective. Of the 
atoms which compose these cells nothing is known, 
except that their walls are considered to be formed 
in every case of the same materials, and that they 
are distinguished only by the matter contained with- 
inthem., Through what avenues—if it be right to 
apply the term to what in its entirety cannot be seen 
by the naked eye—the cell receives its constituents— 
for the microscope has revealed nu pores or openings, 
through which they can enter—we have yet to learn. 
How they select trom the blood with unerring cer- 
tainty the peculiar material they need, rejeciing 
everything else; by what mysteriuus agency they are 
conveyed to the exact spots where they are wanted, 
and introduced into the solid tramework of the budy; 
what changes, chemical or otherwise, they undergo 
during transit; by what affinities or laws they are 
governed, we know nothing. Seeing this is thus, 
then, let us be charitable with the nervous, who are 








general of masterly ability. ‘The recent news of bis 
defea’ and retreat to the mountains with a small 
forve, leaving conquest to his assailants, gives one a 
feeling of regret. His courage and persistence de- 
served a better tate; and the success of his opponents 


ing of ridicule? The young lady with the waist of a 
wasp must have the temper of a wasp, though prob- 
ably at present she only exhibits it tothe maid. Of 
course her health must suffer, and if she does not die 
an early death, she is an invalid for lite. We cannot 
conceive any terms of censure too severe for this 
abominable custom, Mothers are culpable in permit- 
ting it, as they also practise it; but so far as they 
permit and practise it, they show a lamentable want 
of good sense. 





The Working-Men’s and Working- Women’s 
“movements” are the only real live subjects of the 
day, and there seems to be earnestners of spirit in 
each, especially the latter, that denotes future euc- 
cess, which it fur the wost part deserves. Of course 
there is abuse mixed with it, and claims that never 
can be allowed; but where woman’s right of wages 
and right of position and protection are concerued, 
there we are with them. The men can take care ot 
themselves, They have votes, and enodgh of them 
to be felt, if they dare use them; but ever since we 
can remember, they have been brawling about their 
** rights,” and yet, when the time of voting has come 
they have gone off, like lawbsa to the slaughter, and 
voted for their old-time ‘ oppressors,” as they loved 
tocallthem. It has always been so, and will be so 
this year, even though they have gone through the 
show of nominating a ticket in our State, and have 
begun a “campaign,” though little has been beard 
trom it since the start. The women bave the sympa 
thy of the public with their struggle fur admitted 
rights, suffrage being out of the question, except as a 
matter of justice to single tax-payers; and a will is 
evident in their movement that promiges to find the 
way of redress. This is not confined now to shop- 
women and the poorer sort, but intelligent ladies are 
working for the amelioration of their poorer sisters, 
and society will be too hot to hold the ones, by-and- 
by, who dare dispute their claims. 








A NEw INVENTION.—We have hal attached to 
our boiler “ BROUGHTON’'S INVANTION OF HOT AIR 
DRAFT,” and we are satisticd that it is a saving in 
tuel, besides preventing clinkering ot the coal. We 
also think it tends to preserve the grates and boilers, 
and to materially reduce the time of getting up 
steam, as it burns the gas, and keeps the fire bright 
on top at all times. We very cheerfully recommend 
this Invention to all who use steam boilers, whether 
for power or heating purposes. 





A NEw PATENT.—A patent has recently been 
granted for a method of retreshing horses while in 
harness, which consists in making the bit hollow, and 
having perforations in it. A rubber tube extends 
from one side ot the bit to the carriage, and by press- 
ing a rubber bag which contains water, the driver is 
enabled to retresh his horse whenever he chooses 
without stopping. For saddle horses the water bag 
is suspended from the horse’s neck, or upon the 
pommel of the saddle. 





THE PRESS SMASHED.—A man lately stopping his 
paper wrote: “1 think fokes doant ort spent thare 
Muuny on papers; my father never did and evry 
boddy sed he was the smartest man in the kountree, 
and had got the intellygentist famely of buoys that 





ever dug taters.” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Woman: HER Ricnts, WRorGs, PRIVILEGES AND 
RESPONSIBILITILS. Containing a sketch of ber 
Condition in aii Aves and Countries, from ber Cre- 
ation and Fall in Eien to the Present Time: Her 
present Leyal Siatus in England, France and the 
United Stats: Her Relations to Man, Physiologi- 
cal, Social, Moral and Intellectual: Her Ability two 
till the Enlarged Sphere of Duties and Privileges 
claimed for her: Her True Position in Education, 
Professions! Lite, Employment and Wages, consid- 
ered.— WOMAN SUFFRAGE, its Folly and Inexpedi- 
ercy, and tbe Injury and Deterioration which it 
would cause in her character, shown, and the Best 
Means for her Real Advancement‘an Elevation 
demonstrated. By L. P. Brockett, M. D , author of 
* Woman’s Work in the Civil War,” etc. Illus- 
trated-.sold by Agents only. Hartford: Published 
by L. Stebbins. 


A tull title saves much trouble to one in describing 
a book, and this seems exhaustive of the great topic 
of Woman’s Rights and Wrongs that is now agitating 
the community. The whole field is thoroughly can- 
vassed, and suggestions to meet all cases treated. 
The author does not believe in dewomanizing wo- 
man, by adopting the theories of the reformers of 
to-day. Wrongs are not to be righted by such means, 
but by educating woman herself to the capacity of 
doing all such work as she is able to do, and educat- 
ing wan to an admission of her claim to better treat- 
ment and better pay in places which sbe is compe- 
tent to fill. The author ridicules the extremists by 
texts and illustrations, opposes female suffrage— 
indeed, opposes. any extension of suffrage—and sims 
to make woman “ modest, virtuous, pure and loving, 
of amiable disposition, clear intellect and sound 
judgment; in short, God’s last, best earthly gift to 
man, his belpmeet, friend and counsellor.” We 
regret our inability to give a tuller notice of the 
work, but we cheertully recommend it, as a whole- 
some book, to the attention of all interested in the 
subject. It is for sale by agents. 


THE ILLUSTRATIVE PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC by & 
Natural Method, with Dictation Exercises. For 
Common Schools, High Schools, Normal Schools 
and Academies. By Geo. A. Walton, A. M., and 
Electa N. L. Walton, authors of * Written Arith- 
metic,” ‘Intellectual Arithmetic,” “ Pictorial 
Primary Arithmetic,” etc. Boston: Brewer & 
Tileston. 


This is the third of ‘“ Walton’s Normal Series” of 
Arithmetics, the first two of which have found great 
favor with the public, and the present will, we are 
assured, be as well received. As its name implies, it 
isa natural system of instruction, that is best de- 
scribed by some of its own specifications. The sub- 
jects taught are pretented in their natural order; 
ideas are excited by familiar illustrations in which 
reference is always had to the objects themselves; 
the language is an exact expression of the ideas ex- 
cited by the illustrations, and complete and thorough 
reviews both of principles and procesees are kept up 
throughout. Definitions are exacted for all the 
terms used, and through this a double object is se- 
cured. Obsolete matter has been excluded, and new 
substituted to meet the circumstances of the times, 
and all arithmetical puzzles are carefully avoided. 
From a thorough examination of the work, we are 
tully assured it is a great improvement over any now 
in the schools, and commend it to committeemen and 
teachers. Improvement in this direction, anything 
that may tend to lighten the perplexity of arithme- 
tic, should be availed of and adopted speedily. 


CHARLEY ROBERTS SERIES. By the author of 
** Forrest Milla”—a Prize Story. Buston: Lee & 
Shepard. 


1. How Charley Roberts became « Man. 


2. How Eva Roberts gained her Education, Illus- 
trated. 


Two volumes of this elegant juvenile series have 
appeared, the otbers to tullow in rapid succession. It 
is a series that must prove popular, judging by its 
healthtulness of tone, and the admirable manner in 
which it bas been produced. Both stories are of the 
most intense interest, aud no boy or girl will give up 
the perusal, till completed, for anything but actual 
duty elsewhere. The author is a close student of 
boy and girl character, and the manner in which the 
story is told is as atttractive as the matter. The 
stories abound in incident, and we are carried from 
scene to scene with unflagging interest. The char- 
acters are capitally depicted, and the series is des- 
tined to take rank with the best of its predecessors. 


Do1TY DIMPLE STORIES. Dotty Dimple’s Flyaway. 
By Sophie May, author of * Little Prudy Stories.” 
I}lustrated. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


We have exhausted all our terms of praise in writ- 


ful reading to place in the hands of a little student 
thap this, and we consider the creation of Dotty 
Dimple the embodiment of infantile grace. We 
commend it to all parents who wish to make a loving 
child happy, to whom the Dotty Dimple Series would 
be a joy torever. The series compris six volumes, 
that are sold in a neat box, and make a little library 
in themselves. The ‘“ Little Prady Stories,’? by the 
same author, is still in great demand. 


LivinG THOUGHTS. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
A collection of serious matter, by a pious lady, 


ing about this charming series, the ch sing volume of | 


which has just reached us. There isno more delight- | have codee of ta Med Yet tan eek. A girl 


cut la Gabrielle—the waist and skirt in one. but an 
ample and double Watteau fold descends from the 
neck and forms a gracefal trail. The sleeves button 
closely at the wrists, and are trimmed with buttons 
and black velvet. A deep ru file of the material falls 
over each shoulder, headed by two rows of narrow 
velvet, which is continued down the side seams. The 
skirt is raised high at the sides with a ruffle of the 
material gathered to simulate a large leaf, an orna- 
mental leaf of black velvet being placed in the centre, 
Mohair uonderskirt with a box-plaited flounce. Cap 
of white over black lace, with maroon velvet rosette, 


started on her journey to Constantinople, she wore a 


color, auc. was accompanied by the emperor and the 


Fashion and Gossip. 


A Home Dress.—A handsome home dress ia long, 


EUGENIE ON HER TRAVELS.--When Eugenie 
brown travelling costume, with a hat of the same 


prince to the station constructed in the private park, 
The empress entered the railway carriage and the 
prince stepped in after and remained until the last 
moment, when the emperor, who had been standing 
at the door, said, ‘‘ Now, Louis, say good-by to your 
mother, and come down.” A minute later the im- 
perial train bad sped on its way. 


THE GREAT WEDDING —Lord Ainsley’s marriage 
to Miss Lillie, daughter of the late Isaac M. Martin, 
took place last week. Miss Martin wore a light pearl- 
colored silk of the richest and most expensive quality, 
The first or lower skirt was ornamented with a wide, 
straight flounce, put on in box plaits, quite small, 
and trimmed with two bias folds of velvet, a shade 
eqrresponding with the silk. The flounce was head- 
ed with a heavy white satin cord. The upper skirt 
was made quite full, elegantly trimmed with fringe, 
and ornamented at the sides and back, where it was 
gracefully looped, with large bows of pearl-colored 
velvet. The basque worn in connection with this 
dress was made to fit the form tight, and was trim- 
med with two bias bands of velvet, with satin cord 
and rich fringe, and velvet sash, cut with long point- 
ed ends. Diamond drops glittered from her ears, 
neck and arms, aud in her gloved hand she held a 
beautiful bridal bouquet. Young Ainsley was at- 
tired in English wedding costume—dark blue frock 
coat, white vest, pearl-colored trowsers and lavender 
kids. A horrid report comes to us that Ainsley’s 
name is not to be tound in the English peerage. All 
New York is aghast. 


PARISIAN ACTRESSES’ TOILETS.— Parisian ac- 
tresses now dress in the most exquisite taste on the 
stage, the leading ones employing the best modistes 
in Paris. The neweet and prettiest toilets of the 
season are now to be seen on the stage of the Comedie 
Frat gsise, where anew piece called the * Parvenue,” 
is being played nightly. There is no doubt but that 
the firstrate actresses give the ton, and introduce 
several of the fashions that are ultimately adopted in 
high circles. It is no uncommon thing to hear cf 
Worth charging three thousand or four thousand 
francs for a stage toilet. Two dresses worn by Mile, 
Royer in her role as the young countess in the “ Par- 
venue,” are very handsome. The first is a dress 
with train of light blue poult de soie, the skirt being 
bordered with a deep flounce. Above the skirt there 
is « blue China crepe tunic, forming slanting bdouil- 
lonnes, trimmed with rich Valenciennes lace. Blue 
poult de soie bodice, covered with China crepe; 
large square basque at the back, edged with Valen- 
ciennes lace. The bodice, which is low and square, 
is bordered with Valenci ped sleeves, 
The second toilet is even richer. It consists of a 
white poult de soie trained skirt, trimmed with a 
very deep band of black velvet cut out in vandykes 
and mounted or a white satin flounce. A tunic of 
poult de soie to match «pens in front over the first 
skirt. It is edged with black lace, and above the 
lace there is a cross band of black velvet. This tunic 
is looped up at the sides in graceful plaits, and at the 
back there is a Camargo pouf. A bodice, with long 
baeques, completes the toilet; the basques are pecu- 
liarly cut, there being two at each side, and a postil- 
jon basque at the back. The bodice, which is low 
and square, is ornamented with vandyked bands of 
black velvet. 


chat-ah 
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HoME AND FoRFIGN Gossip.—The topic of the 
day in Buffalo is the advisability of second mar- 
riages. Young widows and bereaved busbands t»ke 
the affirmative; gushing maidens oppose it ——Tbe 
gold corner spoiled a grand wedding that ought to 


of the period in Detroit promenades the streets in a 
‘* plug” hat, and carries a cane. Cvrlotta Patti 
wears mourning outrive the concert room, but has 
brought over with her a dvzen new and gorgeous 
evening dresses in coral, maize and crimson.——An- 
geline Podesta, 101 years old, danced in ten sets in 
honor of Columbus, at New York, lately.——Lord 
Ainsley’s bride received $10000 as a wedding gitt 
trom ber tather.—White satin double-breasted 
vests are the swell’s pride just now ——A Richmond 
swell shot his tailor because his trousers didn’t fit. 





who in her retirement taker this mode of reaching 
the world. The volume is composed of extracts from 
the fields of serious reading, and it is designed to 
illustrate and promote the Christian graces. It will 
prove of valuable aid to readers of a pious bent, and 
to those who are not particularly so, its spiritual 
truths must be of admitted excellence wherever 
read. Such books do great good. They come, these 
fragrant selections, like flowers to the ill or the 





weary, and the spirit is refreshed by the contact. 





—Dark brown hair rules highest in the Paris mar- 
ket.— One of Patti’s Russian diamonds is said to be 
of the same sort as that presented by Logan to Mrs. 
Lincoln.—Gazzaniga returns from Europe fius!ed 
with success in a point of litigation. She recovers 
from the estate of her first husband, Marquis de 
Malespins, the amount of ber professional earnings 
as @ prima donna during their married life, which 
was claimed exclusively for their son, a young maD 
residing in Italy. 





See 





not acting, as Many suppose, from spleen or caprice, 
‘ but whose c¢llular tissues are overcharged. 

In spite of all that bas been said disparagingly of 
Lopez, the President of Paraguay, he has proved 
himself a true patriot, and in his resistance to Brazil 
and its allies, with a torce of nearly two hundred 
thousand men, for years, judiciously choosing bis 
points of detence, and interposing his own small force 
in opposition, he hus won the reputation of being a 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE PRIMROSE. 





BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


The dusk came on, and woke up the stars, 
But folded all sleepy little eyes; 

Only adown by the meadow bars 
A primrose peeped to the misty skies. 


All the sweet day she had been asleep, 

Though bees hummed long in her drowsy ears, 
And the dew at morning tried to creep 

Into her closed eyes, with its bright tears. 


The thrushes had told her O, how fair 
The green earth was, in the warm, red light, 
What gay wings flashed in the tender air, 
What silver music and blossoms bright 


Tempted the fairies anear her door, 
To dance in the feathery grasses high, 

“ But wait,"’ she sighed, “ till my dream is o'er; 
I will list to your song by-and-by."’ 


But when she opened her eyes, at last, 

The bees, and sunshine, and birds had flown; 
Great shadows over her bed were cast, 

And winds were singing with dreary tone! 


And, telling weird tales to make her fear, 
The poplars shivered so drearily ; 

The dew left only one cold, cold tear 
In her golden eyes, for stars to see. 


The brook complained of the darkness, chill, 
Trying to wake the wild bluebells up, 

And splashed the lily, so tall and still, 
To make her open her starry cup. 


But ne'er a flower would ope, nor a bee 

Peep from its cradle till morn should throw 
Her rosy kisses about the lea, 

Though the firefly lanterns glow and glow! 


And the primrose wept, in the starlight pale, 
To think of the bliss she'd lost, ah me! 

Tried to dream how daylight touched the dale, 
The sweet daylight which she ne'er might see. 


For when it should twinkle down again, 
*Twould find her dead, in her lonely bower, 

And but the brook could tell, in its strain, 
Of the broken-hearted little flower. 
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Che Silber Rosary. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 


CHAPTER I. 


FLOWER 0’ THE FOREST. 


OT far south of the Canada bor- 
der, in one of the New England 
6) States, is a magnificent tract of 

pine forest. Through the midst 
of it runs a river, springing 
northward, a mere thread of wa- 
ter, swelling broader and fuller, 
till, miles before it reaches the 
sea, it is capable of bearing up 
the largest ships. 

There were and are few dwell- 
ings in this foreat; a farmer’s 
embryo domain here and there, 
with, perhaps, only a log cabin 
and a patch of cleared land, with 
the stumps still standing. A per- 
fectly smooth field was rare and 
notable in that region. 

This country was out of the direct line of travel, 
and more than fifty miles from any large town, the 
nearest being a village about thirty miles southward. 
The usual way of reaching this village was by going 
down the intant river in a boat to a bridge about ten 
miles below, where a stage-coach passed across coun- 
try every other day. 

In one of the pleasantest nooks of the forest lived 
Andrew Wilder and his daughter, a girl of eighteen. 
Nineteen years before, in those fresh young days 
when he had been hopeful and ambitious, this man 
had brought his wife there, flattering both himself 
and ber with hopes of a prosperity which he was des- 
tined never to realize. They would have a garden 
in the wilderness; in a few years he would build a 
frame house; and, as civilization crept towards 
them, their land would increase in value, and they 
would find a market fur all their produce. By the 
time their children would be grown up, they would 
live in the midst of a town. 

Fall of these visions, neither of the two pione«rs 
regretted the busy world they had Igft. For Mr. 
Wilder had come from a thriving New England town, 
and his wife’s whole life had been spent in New Or- 
leans, where she was born, and, the last few years of 
it, in Montreal. Mrs. Wilder was of French blood, 
both her father and mother having been born and 
brought up in Paris, coming to this country on their 
marriage. 

But, in spite of hope, and in spite of labor, the 
forest remained a forest, the frame house never re- 


them at such a snail pace that it seemed impossible 
its earliest wave would break on the solitude in their 
generation. 
At length the wife died, and left her husband alone 
with little Virginia, the only one living of her three 
children. By that time they had become passably 
contented. Their wishes had conformed to their 
circumstances. If they had missed the pleasures of 
the world, they had missed also its pains, and temp- 
tations, and dangers. And if they had failed of that 
prosperity which they had hoped for, at least their 
daughter might win where they bad been disap- 
pointed. So Mre. Wilder kept up courage; and her 
husband, if not of so happy a disposition, could not 
despair while she was with bim. 
Virginia was but ten years old when:her mother 
died, and was, of course, unable to do the work of 
the place. A woman was therefore procured, whom, 
after a while, Mr. Wilder married. 
This woman was peculiar in her way; a good, 
quiet, kind soul, by no means refined, but possessed 
of a gentleness that, at least, saved her from the sus- 
picion of coarseness. She made the best stepmother 
that, in the circumstances, Virginia could have had. 
**1’1l do the work, child, and you can play or read, 
since you like it,” she said, at first. ‘I’m used to 
work, and it suits me.”’ 
* But I can skim the milk,” says Virginia, not 
satisfied to be set aside. 
**O well, skim it if you like,” said the new wife. 
“And I can set the table, and snap the beans, and 
shell the peas, and make the beds,” pursued the 
child, jealously. : 
*O, you may do all that,” says the wife, good- 
naturedly. 
They got on well together, the only trouble being 
that Virginia would never call her father’s new wife 
by the name of mother. 
In a few years the father died, and when another 
year had passed, Mrs. Wilder married again. And 
then it seemed to Virginia that the place was no 
longer her home. 
‘* You can’t blame me for getting married,” Mrs. 
Wilder said, anxiously. ‘ You know I can’t carry on 
the farm alone; and if 1 have a man here, I must 
marry him. No decent man would come here and 
work on the place unless he was sure of staying.” 

“« I don’t blame you at all,” said Virginia, abstract- 
edly, seeming only halt aware of the other’s presence, 


for parlor as well. The early dinner had been cleared 


were alone. The May sunlight came in through the 
small windows, touched the white floor, the flag- 


her away, and ber lips were slightly parted. 


svlutely perfect. 


ished, as perfect as sculpture. 


tirm will. 


ty of this exquisite creature. 


always been Snowdrop. 


din her cheek 





and chin; but no roses bl 


which the bountiful motber had so well begun. 


again. 
The girl roused herself. 


cannot make it seem to me like home. 
one here who was here eight years ago. 
you, because you were my father’s wife. 


broken. 
the master of my father’s house.” 


Mrs. Wilder said, hastily. 


have precious little money. 





placed the log cabin, and civilization crept towards 


They were sitting in the rough kitchen that served 


away, the man had gone out to work, and the two 


bottumed chairs, the bright fire-irons, and lay across 
the lap of Mrs. Wilder’s blue-checked apron on which 
her large, work-stained hands were folded. Opposite 
her, in a low chair, sat Virginia, one hand propping 
her chin, the other resting on the back of a cat that 
slept in her lap. The girl’s eyes were upturned and 
fixed dreamily, as if she saw the future that lured 


There was something startling in seeing sucha 
girl in the wilderness. She was one of those whom 
one expects to find in palaces; one who should 
be able to look up a long line of noble ancestry. In 
every requirement of physical beauty, she was ab- 
Her form was rather small and 
exquisitely shaped, even to the little stockingless 
teet, with their arched insteps and round ankles, and 
the taper fingers of the marvelluus hands. Her fea- 
tures were in keeping, small, regular and finely fin- 
The upturned eyes 
were almond-shaped, violet-colored, lung-lashed, and 
glowed with a steady lustre that told of health and a 
The hair that was twisted about ber 
small head in a way that told how difficult it was for 
her to dispose of its abundance, was of a warm flaxen, 
almost gold-tinted. The teeth that showed between 
her parted lips were small, even and pearl-white. In 
nothing had labor and a rough lite marred the beau- 
It the face, hands and 
arms were somewhat tanned, the glimpses of her 
neck and bosow, seen through her loose sack, showed 
that her natural hue was milk-white. You did not 
find it hard to guess why her pet home name had 
The lips were a delicate 
pink, a faint color tinged her palms, finger nails, ears 
She 
was indeed a snowdrop. Pure air, simple and hea!th- 
ful diet, plenty of exercise, and the entire absence of 
excitement or disturbing elements of any kind, had 
admirably seconded Nature, and finished the work 


“Then if you don’t blame me, why do you go | 
away?” asked Mrs. Wilder, after a pause, during | 
which she had vainly waited tor Virginia to speak 


** Because, though I do not blame you for making 
the place as much like a home to you as yuu can, I | about the thing,” Mrs. Wilder sail, yielding the 


There is no | rosary up. “It is too large to wear for a necklace, 


You have , 
been very good to me, but you are not a relation. If longs to Papists; and such things are not fashionable, 
you hadn’t married again, I should have stayed with 
But when 
you become another man’s wile, that tie will be 
I cannot stay, either, to see another man 


** You know one half of everything here is yours,” 
‘But how will that sup- 
port you? Here we have fvod and shelter, but we 
Jobn says that he will 
buy out from you, if you willeell; but he has only a 
hundred dollars now, and when can he get the rest?” 

“A hundred dollars will do to begin with,” said 





Virginia, in whose eyes that seemed a large sum. 
‘“‘And I shall soon get employment, of course. 1 can 
write; my mother taught me. She used to write in 
New Orleans. She copied for lawyers, and bad as 
much as she could do. I don’t write as well as she 
did, but she said my writing was good.” 

* But you may not be able to get the writing,” ob- 
jected the elder. 

‘Tam sure to get something to do,” replied Vir- 
ginia, with the undoubting faith of youth and inexpe- 
rience. ‘I could teach young children, or do plain 
sewing, or tend in a shop; only I should not very 
much like to tend in a shop.” 

While the girl spoke, Mrs. Wilder had been look- 
ing curiously at something that showed above the 


silver chain and a silver bead. 

‘* What have you got round your neck?” she asked, 
when the other had finished speaking. 

“O,” said Virginia, putting up her hand, and 
drawing on the bead. ‘It is myrosary. I recollect- 


it down.” 


half long, besides the four beads and crucifix. 
astonishment, taking it from Virginia’s hand. 


girl, smiling. 
Catholics say their prayers on.” 


fall, but immediately taking it up again. 
your folks Catholics?” 
“Some of my ancestors wtre. 


France who was in love with her. 


tled in New Orleans. 


came to America. 
was never the same afterwards. 


his property, though he had been quite rich before 


a good deal from him. He left them all he had 
he had always worn about him. 


the rosary, for it would bring good luck to the owner 


family tillshe came here. 
very great sorrow, except losing friends, as all must 


to want. Perhaps that is good luck. And that i 
faint sigh. 
to amount to much.” 
bead after bead. 
weighing it in her hand. 


weight that it must be solid. 
deal.” 


first.” 


right attach to it, never entered her mind. 
not know quite what to make of Virginia. Ther 
was something in the girl which was beyond he 





memory. 
great many years, and stil! it is a swan. 





even if you would be seen wearing anything that be- 


made of silver.” 

Neither of the two saw anything ludicrous in this 
talking of fashion in the wilderness. The eluer spoke 
in a momentary fit of jealous vexation, realizing at 
that instant that she and this patrician looking girl, 
with her beauty, her will and her memories, were 
made of different material, and must have different 
destinies; and the younger listened with a touch of 
hauteur. 

“I don’t care about wearing or showing it,” she 
said, with dignity, holding the rosary to her bosom. 
‘*I keep it for the recollections that it awakens, and 





neck of Virginia’s sack, a dim glimmer of a bit ‘of 


ed that I had never shown it to you, and so brought 


As she spoke, she took from her neck a long rosary 
of fifteen decades, the chain, beads and crucifix all of 
silver. The whole made a necklace a full yard and a 


“* What in the world is it?” asked Mrs. Wilder, in 


“It is all the family jewels I have,’’ replied the 
Isn’t itodd? It is a rosary, such as 


‘* Mercy!” cried the other, involuntarily letting it 
“Were 


That was given to 
my Grandmother Duchene. She had a cousin in 
She couldn’t 
marry her cousin, and I don’t know as she wanted 
to; but he was so much in love with her that he 
would never marry any one else. She married 
grandfather, and they came to this country and set- 
Grandfather Duchene and 
grandmother’s cousin, Bernard Lecroix, were both 
jewellers, and were in partnership till grandfather 
I have heard that Bernard Lecroix 
His friends tried to 
coax him to marry, and did everything to induce him 
to go into society; but he refused. After awhile, he 
even neglected his business, so that he lost nearly all 


and when he died he had almost nothing. His friends 
were very much disappointed, for they had expected 


though, and sent my grandmother this rosary, which 
He gave it to an 
old cure, and said that his cousin must always keep 


and that when she died she was to leave it to her 
favorite daughter. It didn’t bring grandmother very 
good luck, though; for grandfather died after a few 
years, and he left so little that they had to do some- 
thing to help themselves after his death. That was 
‘the reason why my mother used to do writing. Then 
they came to Montreal, and there grandmother died, 
and mother was nursery governess in a gentleman’s 
None of them had any 


and though they were rather poor, they never came 


the story ot the rosary,” concluded Virginia, with a 
** You see there is a little romance in my 
family, though there isn’t mystery enough about it 


Mrs. Wilder turned over the chain, and examined 


* There is a great deal of silver in it,’? she said, 
“TI should think by the 
It would bring a good 


“ Bring!” exclaimed the gir), involuntarily extend- 
ing her hand to receive her heirloom. ‘ Do you think , 
that I would sell it? I would go hungry a good while | ful if they would have won much of this girl’s heart. 


comprehension and above her sympathy; an occa- 
sional daintiness which certainly was not learned in 
the woods; strivings of ambition which had been 
stifled and disappointed in the futher and mother, ; 
and reminiscences of a more refined lite, which had | think out her future lite, what it should be. Of 
come some way in her blood, or by @ trans:uitted | 
One may confine a swan among geese a 


‘** I don’t see that there is anything very beautiful 


for the sake of the times when my people did not live 
in a log cabin, but were in the most beautiful city in 
the world.” 

Without waiting for a reply, Virginia went up the 
low stairs that led to the chamber. This wasa rough 
enough place, but still wae not without a certain 
kind of grace. The floor was white, the curtain that 
divided the large chamber in two was white, and 
drawing that aside, you could see that the bed inside 
and the curtain to the little window of two panes of 
glass were both as white as white could be. So much 
for cleanliness; but that was not all. There was an 
old picture representing a French country scene, 
peasants dancing on the green, a river and a chateau 
in the distance; another picture of the city of Paris, 
and a bookcase rather surprisingly filled for such a 
place. There were half a score or so of French books 
that had belonged to Virginia’s mother, a dictionary, 
&@ grammar, Moliere’s and Racine’s plays, Madame 
de Genlis’s ** La Siege de la Rochetle,” Corinne, Vol- 
taire’s “‘ Charles XII.,”” George Sands’s ‘‘ Consuelo,” 
and a volume of Scribe’s plays. Then there was a 
collection of English works—Shakspeare, Milton, 
Pope, a history of England, a Universal History” in 
outline, several volumes of biography, aset of school- 
books, a volume of “ Lives of the Poets,” a history of 
America and of the United States, and an English 
dictionary. Not avery imposing collection to show 
as a library; but a good deal to be in one young girl’s 
head. For Virginia knew every one of these books 
thoroughly. She had read. them all over and oyer, 
and had studied the schoolbooks as they are seldom 
studied in schoo). The large atlas had been pored 
over for years; and there was not a river, nor a 
mountain, nor an island large enough to be set down 
but she knew almost as if she had seen it. The bis- 
tories she had at her fingers’ ends, and such parts of 
the poetry as she liked she could repeat from] mem- 
ory. Many a young lady who has been to schoo) all 
her days has had less real usefa) information than 
this poor girl who never went to school a day in her 
life. , 

Under the bookcase was a large, old-fashioned 
trunk, covered with brass bands and nails, That 
tronk, which was still whole, though rather shabby, 
had brought over from France the bridal toilet of 
Madame Duchene, Virginia’s grandmother, never 
making another journey till it went to Montreal, 
then to the log cabin in the woods. Both times it 
had held the possessions of a bride starting happily 
;| and hopefully tor a new home, ber husband by her 
side. Now it4s to accompany a young girl who goes 
forth alone and friendless, knowing nothing of the 
, | world, yet hoping and trusting all things. 

She took down her books and put them in the bot- 
tom of her trunk, considered some time whether she 
could leave her pictures, then concluded that she 
;| could not They had come all the way from France, 
and had belonged to her grandmother. A cheap newe- 
paper picture would give just as muclr pleasure to 
any one living here as these engravings would. 
Those articles packed, then there was not much more 
to putin. Poor Virginia knew that her wardrobe 
was scanty and old-fashioned, but she did not know 
half how scanty and old-fashioned it was. Six changes 
of under-clothing—that seemed to her a good deal; 
she had no wish for more, Then for dresses, there 
; | were but three; her mother’s wedding dress, which 
had also been her grandmother’s, and had never been 
s | worn save at those two weddings, a pearl-colored 
silk bought in Paris, with little colored bouquets of 
violets and rosebuds all over it. Rather a fine dress 
in its way, and sacredly kept from stains and dost, 
but a little the worse for creases worn through its 
thickness, in consequence of its having been long 
folded. Besides this grand robe, there were a brown 
merino and a blue and white striped calico, neither 
of which had been worn, Virginia having found no 
occasion dignified enough for their display. Of rib- 
bons, trinkets and laces, such pretty finery as young 
girls usually prize, she had none. Such things did 
not grow in the woods; and if they bad, it is doubt- 





Her nature had been fed and nourished on the great 


Mrs. Wilder stared in astonishment at this out- | outside nature about ber—forest, and storm, and 
burst of pride. To her, everything presented its , sunshine, and flood, and a solemn solitude, drinking 
money side; and the thought of valuing any object i in their influence only half consciously, growing into 
merely on account of the romantic interest which | harmony with their beauty and their grandear, 
She did | And her intelleet had seen ite way to Jight through 


e| the lottiest thoughts of the loftiest minds. The 
r | meanness and pettiness of life she knew not, but on- 
ly saw its heroic elements, 

Dropping ber work now, she sat with her hands 
clasped around her knee, and her clear eyes fixed on 
the May blue of the summer sky outside, and tried to 


course she must work at the beginning; most per- 
sovs who accomplished anything great had done that. 
And what poet had ever written any eulogy on idle- 
ness or self-indulgence? None of those whom Vir- 
ginia had ever studied. But to what end should her 
work be directed? 

The answer was ready. What had influenced her 





mind in that direction she could not have told; but 
for years it had seemed to her that if she conld be at 
the head of a large school, she should be happy. Her 
fancy painted the place; a house with beautiful 
grounds about it, almost like a palace; groups of 
lovely girls, small and large, all good and gay, and all 


‘loving her; rules and regulations that worked as 


smoothly as the parts of some perfect machine, a wise 
mingling of study and recreation; this was the sketch. 
Sometimes she had gone into the winutiz, and plan- 
ned how the studies should be arranged, and what 
she should do in this or that case. But it was not so 
easy to settle that now. She must wait till she had 
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might imitate, but that she might improve on it. 

Of course this wae a very ambitious future for the 
poor, uneducated country girl to propose to herself; 
bat she was not visionary, for all that. She knew 
that years of labor must intervene between this time 
of her dreaming and that glorious time of her dream’s 
fulfilment; bot that was no reason why she should 
not plan. It was, indeed, the best reason why she 
should plan; since it was necessary that all her acts 
should be ordered to that end, and none be wasted in 
other directions. 

To ber fancy, it was not the young girl she now 
was who would walk through those stately halls, or 
step down the beautiful garden walk, like a queen in 
her court; it was a mature yet still youthfal woman, 


very little later. 

As she sat there with hor steady blue eyes fixed on 
the sky, and her beautiful face set in thought, the 
sun sank westward, and threw a broad beam of light 
in at the window, and veiled the girl in that lustre 
from head to foot. She was not aware of it. It must 
be a bright sunlight indeed before which the eagle 
glance of those bright orbs would fall. But she took 
in the light and warmth as some only half-ripened 
fruit might, showing a sort of transparency in it. 
Looking now, you might see that the violet eyes had 
an inner crystalline brightness, as though their color 
were painted on diamond; the pallor of her skin 
caught a soft, deep rose shade; her pink lips redd 


| heard the whole conversation. 
such as Virginia might hope to be at thirty-five, or a | 


stood there, finding fault with them, contradicting, 
sneering, working me up to @ passion. I saw that 


| she didn’t mean to buy anything. ‘There isn’t one 


that I would take the gift of,’ she said, at length, 
pushing them aside, and turning her back on me 
without a word of thanks for my trouble. There 
was a long pig-tail braid of hair hanging down her 
shoulder; and before I was aware of what I was 
about, I leaned quickly over the counter, and 
stretched out wy hand to pull her back by that. I 
meant to tell her that her ignorance was only equalled 
by her impudence, and that a glass ring was good 
enough for ber. All that saved me was a glance 
from one of the firm. He stood opposite, and had 
Just as my hand was 
stretched out behind the jade’s back, I caught his 
eye, and recollected myself. 

“4 Madam,’ I said, choking a little, “ you have 
dropped your handkerchief.’ 

“It was a very dirty handkerchief and she blushed 
as she picked it up. 

“After that, I deserted the counter, and in the 
course of a year or two was trusted to buy in Europe. 
lt is sometimes dangerous, but it is pleasant. I 
should think, Lecroix, that it would auit you.” 

The Frenchman shook his head. “I belong to a 
family of jewellers,” he said, “but we never had 
much luck in the business. My grandfather was 
killed by a man who knew that he had a jewel case 





ed to ruby, and grew melting; ber fair hair glistened 
like sands that are full of gold dust. 

The sunset sparkled, glowed and faded, and out of 
the opaline west grew the evening star, at first trem- 
bling like a flame in the wind, then burning with a 
steady radiance through the darkening sky. 

Virginia sighed deeply, not with sadness, but as 
one sighs when coming out of a profound reverie, 
rose to her feet, stretched her round arms above her 
head gith a yawn and « laugh together, and prepared 
to go dgwn stairs. 

** What a wonderful transformation!” she whis- 
pered, glancing around the attic. “Five minutes 
ago these walis stretched to a dim distance; there 
was a gilded cornice and a frescoed ceiling; and my 
poor dress,” glancing down on herself; ‘it was shin- 
ing silk, and I had a necklace of pearls in place of 
this poor, clumsy silver rosary. But, courage, Vir- 
ginia! It shall all come true.” 





CHAPTER II. 
CATCHING THE SCENT. 


On the same May evening whose glow had bright- 
ened Virginia Wilder’s dreaming, beautiful form, yet 
failed to rival the dreams that her fancy was paint- 
ink in its own brilliant colors, two men in whom we 
have some interest were smoking their cigars in the 
barroom of a third-rate hotel in New York. 


thirty years of age. His features were delicate, his 


hair which would have been curly it Mr. Bernard 
Lecroix had been a fop. But since he was too sensi- 
ble a man for that, and merely combed and brushed 


curve, and tendril, and wave, which art could not 
have approached. The other gentleman was, per- 


make. He was dark-haired and dark-eyed; but in- 
stead of the Frenchinan’s sallow complexion, he had 
a fair, florid skin. His eyes were bright, but not 
with the frank iastre of his companion’s. They 
rather shone with a superticial gloss, and seldom met 
another gaze steadily. 


There was something oily in his manner, a suavity of 
tone and look, a readiness of smile and a facility in 
bowing, which might be the indications of an amiable 
disposition and a desire to please everybody, but 
which did not always give an impression of sincerity. 
However, Mr. Joseph Gaylord was on the whole an 
agreeable man; and since the Frenchman and he 
were very much together, we may conclude that 
Monsieur Lecroix hked him. 

“Tam, as I said, truly sorry that you are out of 
employment,” eaid Gaylord, geutly, after the two 
had puffed away in silence foratime. ‘“ But it is no 
such great misfortune, after all. You are young, 
healthy and talented. It will be easy for you to 
find something to do which will suit you better than 
what you have lost. For you know you were not 
meant for a salesman. I could never endure such a 
life. I tried it awhile when I first began, and I 
ground my teeth half away during the first six 
months. Supercilious ladies came to look at silver, 
or jewelry, or bijouterie, and never noticed my bow, 
or thanked me for showing them all the goods in the 
shop. Some would turn their backs on me even 
while I was speaking; some answered impertinently ; 
some even affected to doubt my word, and in their 
cool, smooth way, gave me the lie direct. I never 
have been 80 strongly tempted to do anything else as 
I sometimes have been to call such women hard 
names to their faces. I recollect an impudent jade 
of a girl who came into Jameson’s to buy a ring, #0 
she said. She wanted an amethyst, and I showed 
her a large assortment, some of them very beautiful. 

To see her toss them over and turn up her nose at 
them, you would think that she had bushels of jewels 
at home. I showed one ring after another, pointing 


of di ds in his pocket; my grandfather’s brother 
was disappointed in love when he was a young man, 
and neglected his business so that when he died he 
left only a few hundred francs besides his funeral ex- 
penses, and my father was ruined by a great robbery. 
It was the last misfortune that sent me to this coun- 
try. It is not so easy in France to begin on nothing 
and make a fortune right away.” 

The gentleman spoke rather despondently. He 
was evidently out of spirits. While he spoke, the 
other looked at him attentively, and with a slight 
change of countenance which he quickly command- 
ed. But there was a glitterin his eyes that stayed 
there even when the rest of his face had resumed its 
habitual calm. 

**So you belong to that Lecroix family?” he said, 
in a low tone. ‘‘I wonder I hadn’t thought of it 
before.” 

“Why, what do you know about them?” asked 
the Frenchman, looking up in surprise, 

For an instant the other averted hiseyes. ‘I have 
been a good deal in Paris, you know,’”’ he said. “I 
bay the greater part of our goods there; and while 
gossiping with the tradesmen, I hear about every- 
thing. The very last time I was there, I heard the 
story of that robbery. ‘It seems that the robber was 
taken on board a ship in the Mediterranean; but he 
had thrown his spoil overboard. So his arrest did you 
no good. The same man told me, too, of your grand- 
father’s brother’s disappointment in love. Quite a 





gray eyes were bright and quick; along mustache H 
dropped quite to his chin and half covered his mouth, , his neck. He was very pious at the last. 
and his remarkably fine forebead was shaded by dark | 


his hair out smoothly, leaving it atter that to its own | 
devices, it arranged itself with an inimitable grace of | 


haps, a few years older, and altogether of difterent | 


His smooth black hair was | 
straight, and his features were large and blunt. | 





romantic affair. But he said that the discarded lover 


One was a slight, wiry, dark-skinned man, about | left all his fortune to his lady-love when he died.” 


“Bah!” said Lecroix, impatiently; ‘‘he left her 
nothing but a silver rosary that he always wore about 
He had 
nothing to leave. Everything had melted away like 
snow in the sun.” 

While bis companion spoke, Gaylord half turned 
away, and seemed to be looking down the busy street. 
But a close observer might have seen that he listened 
breathlessly, and that his eyes were wide open, and 
glittering as they always did when he was excited. 

** What became of this romantic heiress of the sil- 
ver rusary?’’ he asked, carelessly, knocking the ashes 
trom bis cigar, and just glancing out of the corners of 
his eyes al bis companion, 

“T do not know where the family are now,” the 
other replied, with an expressiun of awakened inter- 
est. “I thought when I came to this country that 
I would try to find them out, since I know no one 
here, and they are connections, though distant. 
Madame Duchene is, I know, dead, and the last I 
heard of them, her daughter had gone to Montreal. 
They used to keep up a correspondence with some 
triends at home, and from them I heard occasionally. 
Miss Duchene married an American, and went cff 
into the woods somewhere with him, but I don’t 
know where. I would like to find them out.” 

“What was the name of Miss Duchene’s hus- 
band?” asked Gaylord, with ill-concealed eagerness. 

The Frenchman bent bis brows, and tried to rec- 
ollect, but in vain. ‘* lam sure I heard the name; 
but it has slipped from my mind. At the time I 
heard, [ had no iutention of coming here, and took 
no note of the matter. Seems to me I have heard 
that the lady is dead. Lam not sure. It I ever go 
to Montreal, [ will make inquiries.” 

He rose and took a turn or two across the room, 
seeming to have dismissed the thought of his rela- 
tives from his mind. At present, his own immediate 
business occupied him more than any merely senti- 
mental desire to find friends could do. The firm 
with which he had found temporary employment, in- 
tending to leave when he should see something bet- 
ter suited to him, had failed, and he was left with but 
a@ small sum of money, tew friends who could be use- 
ful to him, and no business. At home that would 
have been nothing to him; but among strangers it 
gave him some anxiety. There was enough to do, 
but not what he wanted. He wasa gentleman, had 
been a soldier, and was not accustomed to serve, but 
to be served. This time he no longer wished to tem- 
porize, but to adopt a busi which should be per- 
manent. 

But for the unlucky accidents in his family, he 
would have preferred above all things to deal in jew- 





seen some such establishment; not, indeed, that she | out its beauties, and for nearly half an hour she | elry. A love aud a knowledge of gems was heredi- 


tary in his family; but ill fortune seemed to pursue 
| them, and, foolish as it might seem, Bernard Lecroix 
had a little taint of what might be called supersti- 
tion, which made him shrink from risking himself in 
a business that had wrecked so many of his name. 
Setting that aside, then, which of the offers should 
he accept, if either? The Landers asked him to 
travel in Europe for them, and buy laces and shawls, 
making the offer more on account of his knowledge 
of foreign languages, and his acquaintance in foreign 
countries, than his great knowledge of goods; though 
in a two years’ apprenticeship he bad learned to be 
a passable jadge of both the articles he was desired 
to buy. That was not a bad offer; but to accept it 
would be to put himselt out of the way of everything 
else, unless it was a possible, but not likely, future 
partnership in the firm. Besides, he wished to be 
settled. His whole life had been, so far, a wandering 
one, and he wanted rest. The other offer was an 
agency for a large insurance company. 

“ Tramp, tramp!” he thought, impatiently. ‘*‘ Why 
will no one give me a chance to be still?” 

He halted in his walk beside his companion, who 
still sat apparently looking out of the window, but in 
reality, watching him. 

“* Would these unknown relatives of yours be of 
any assistance to you?” asked Gaylord, seeming to 
divine the other’s thoughts, ‘‘ They were rich, were 
they not?” 

*O no!” was the reply. ‘“ Mrs. Duchene was a 
widow, whose children had to support themselves 
and her; and her only surviving daughter married, 
as I told you, and went into the woods to live. I 
presume, though, that she did not marry a fortune. 
Would you advise me to find them out, and turn far- 
mer?” 

*“* Have you no idea where they went?” asked the 
jewel-merchant, without laughing at the other’s 
jeat. 

** Not the least!” said the Frenchman, with a true 
French shrug. ‘In this country, to say ‘ woods’ is 
not to speak definitely. There is a great deal of 
woods on this continent, my friend. And, apropos, 
let’s go out in the square, if you have nothing else to 
do. It is too warm to stay under 4 roof, and the sun 
is down.” P 

Gaylord rose languidly, bat smiling, tossed the end 
of his cigar away, and strolled out with his compan- 
ion. But instead of looking about as they went, he 
fixed his eyes straight befure him, appearing to see 
nothing, and more than once giving absent replies. 
Evidently, there was something on Mr. Joseph Gay- 
lord’s mind. 





CHAPTER III. 


ON THE TRAIL. 


IT was asultry August day, and Mr. John Sargent, 
Mrs. Wilder’s second husband, had just eaten his 
dinner, and gone out to attend to a second crop of 
clover that he had cut the day before in an acre field 
that was the pride of the place. His wife would 
have had him rest within doors till the heat of the 
noon should be over; but John, who was strong and 
healthy, and, indeed, a year or two younger than 
she, besides being in tne first enthusiastic flush of 
pleasure at finding himself a property-holder, had 
laughed at what he called her cuddling, and gone 
out with a rake over his shoulder. 

Mrs. Sargent looked after him till a clump of trees 
hid him from her sight, then went back into the 
house, and slowly cleared away the dinner things. 
She was happy and contented, this woman, though 
there were only her husband and herself in this out- 
of-the-way place, and though days often passed with- 
out their seeing a person but each other. She barely 
owned it to berselt; but her first marriage had 
scarcely suited her. Mr. Wilder had been a man of 
passable education, and was a reader and a thinker, 
and she had always felt her inferiority to him. Bat 
her John had just knowletige enough to write a let- 
ter that could be read, if one was not particular 
aboat spelling, and capitals, aud punctuation, and to 
read stumblingly through easy print. With him, 
therefore, she felt herself perfectly at home; and 
since he was kind and thrifty, she had nothing more 
to ask. 

But, really, the day was so hot that she could not 
work. She only hastened the dishes away, ‘‘ with a 
lick and a promise,” as she said, then seating herself 
in a low, strip-bottomed rocking-chair, and prepared 
to go to sleep. Outside there was a sea-sound of 
leaves rustling in the faint breeze,a soft lapse of 
waters, and now and then a petulant note trom some 
uneasy bird, or a whirr of small wings; and through 
all the steady, sultry-sharp snap of the locust. At 
the door, the luxuriant hop-vines hung and swung 
slowly; large flies bumped their heads against the 
windows, and buzzed irately at the glass; and a 
dragon-fly darted among the morning-glories that 
drooped their long, twisted buds and wilting flowers 
over the sill. It was all very provocative of sleep; 
and before long Mrs. Sargent’s jaw dropped, her head 
sank tipsily toward one shoulder, lifted occasionally 
in litile starts of wakefulness, and a deepening of 
the breath verged now and then very near a snore. 

Suddenly she started up, wide awake, and listened. 
It couldn’t be, and yet it sounded like a knock at the 
door. The fashion of visitors in this region was to 
walk straight in, the only person who had knocked, 
within the memory of this woman, having been the 
minister who married her and John, a missionary 
who wandered about in unsettled places, and preach- 
ed when he could get a chance, often with a congre- 





gation not exceeding half-a-dozen souls. — 


While she cogitated, the knock was repeated, 9 
| Clear, distinct rap, made, not with the knuckles, but 
with a stick, 

Mrs. Sargent started up in a fluster, smoothed ont 
her gown and smoothed down her hair as she went 
toward the door, 

There stood a very smiling and elegant-looking 
gentleman, dressed in hunting costume, with a gun 
over his shoulder. 

‘* Madam,” he said, with a bow and a smile, the 
like of which she had never seen before, “ will you 
kindly let me rest here, and give me some dinner? 
I have had a long tramp, and there is no other house 
near, I believe.” 

Mrs. Sargent immediately invited her visitor to 
enter, and proceeded, with many apologies, to pre- 
pare some refreshment for him, agonizingly conscions 
of her bare feet, and of the bright, curious eyes of the 
stranger. 

But what a remarkably agreeable man he was! 
Betore she had got her dinner onto the table, he had 
made her tell all her history, and the histories of her 
first husband and his family. She even found her- 
self telling him about Virginia; how she had gone to 
New York to make a great lady of herself; how she 
had got no further aé yet than doing sewing for the 
shops, and even telling him about the rosary. 

This last item seemed to interest the stranger very 
much. He thought the story a pretty and romantic 
one. Besides, he had a passion for old-fashioned 
trinkets, and especially for rosaries. He would really 
like to pussess this one. Did she suppose that her 
stepdaughter would be willing to sell this curious 
relic? 

Mrs. Sargent was very loth to disappoint so fine a 
gentleman, but she was forced to say that she feared 
Virginia would not be willing to sell the rosary. 

‘At least, it would do no harm for me to ask her,” 
said the smiling stranger. “ If you will tell me where 
to find her, I will make the trial. Besides, since she 
is there without friends, I may be able to assist her 
in some way.” ‘ 

Mrs. Sargent was in a flutter, proud and flattered 
beyond description. She was sure that Virginia 
would be delighted to see the gentleman, Mr. Mark- 
ham, he called himself; and as to the rosary, per- 
baps she might not be #0 very set on keeping it, if 
she knew that the gentleman wanted it very much, 

‘QO, that is not of such consequence, after all,” the 
stranger sail, assuming a careless air, “I am mak- 
ing a collection; but this one might not differ from 
those I have.” 

Mr. Markham, having got the promise of enter- 
tainment for the night, sat and chatted with hia 
hostess the whole afternoon, making himself s0 
agreeable that she never dreamed how time was 
passing. He bad been in Europe, and he told stories 
of that country, dazzling her with its splendors; he 
was just now from Montreal, and he found some- 
thing charming to tell of his sight-seeing there; and 
lastly, he had met with some adventures in his 

journey through the woods, and his manner of re- 
counting them both amused and pleased his hostess. 
Here, at least, she was at home, and could laugh at 
his ignorance of forest life, and even venture to set 
him right occasionally. e 

In the midst of an animated conversation on the 
domestic habits of frogs, there was the sound of a 
heavy footstep in the door, and looking up, the two 
saw John Sargent standing there, and staring at 
them in utter astonishment. * 

“Ah! this is Mr. Sargent, I presume,” said their 
visitor, rising with ready ease, and bowing to the 
farmer. ‘‘ My naove is Markban, sir. I ama trav- 
eller on my way down river, and your wife has kind- 
ly promised to lodge me to-night, and thinks you 
may be willing to take me down to the stage-crossing 
to-morrow morning.” 

During this speech, John had time to recover him- 


hearty welcome, and endorsed all his wife’s promises. 

Mrs. Sargent looked at the clock, and jumped up 
in dismay. ‘* Land sakes alive! if it ign’t half past 
five o’clock, and the fire not made for supper. You 
just sit down, John, and talk with him, and 1’ll see 
to everything in no time.”’ 

Relieved from the stranger’s immediate observa- 
tion, Mrs. Sargent stole away and put her shoes on, 
and set her toilet to rights a little, smoothing ber 
hair with a coarse horn comb, which she and her 
husband used in common, arranging it in a little pa- 
per-framed looking-glass, that was one of the cher- 
ished fragments of the mirror that the first Mrs. 
Wilder had brought from Montreal, and shivered the 
very day she arrived at her log cabin. 

These arrangements completed, the hostess hurrie? 
out to kindle a fire in the large stone fireplace, and 
hang on the tea-kettle; and soon there was & plenti- 
ful supper on the table. 

At twilight they all went to bed, the visitor being 
conducted, with many apologies for his humble en- 
tertainment, to the attic chamber formerly occupied 
by Virginia. 

‘It is delightful, I’m sure,” he protested. “A 
young lady’s bower is always a pretty place, whether 
in ‘palace or cabin. And this smells of roses.” 

In fact, there was a strong perfume of roses in Vir- 
ginia’s nest. The girl had been in the habit of gath- 
ering the petals of the fragrant wild-roses that grew 
in profusion about their place, and preserving them 
in everything. They lay between the leaves of her 
books; they were packed in boxes; they were crowd- 
ed into chinks in the wall. Each year the dead pet- 
als were thrown out, and fresh ones put in, till the 
place was delicately steeped in pure attar. 

“‘ Bah! feathers!” muttered the gentleman, when, 





self, and when it was ended, he gave the stranger @ 
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left alone, he had got into the white bed, dimly seen 

under the sloping roof. ‘ Did the fair Virginia swel- 

ter herself in dog-days in a fcather-bed, I wonder? 

This sir is infernally hot, but it is sweet for all 

that.” ‘ 

He lay silent a little while, then whispered softly 

to himself, “ I am on the right track. But I am not 
sure that I have not told too much. I needn’t have 
said anything about being in Montreal.” 

The next morning, John got his boat out after 
breakfast, and he and the stranger getting in, they 
floated slowly down the stream. It was yet early, 
the sun just peeping over the horizon, as they said 
good-by to Mrs. Sargent, standing on the bank. 
They must be in time to meet the eight o’clock stage- 
coach, that crossed the bridge below on its way west- 
ward. The birds twittered, and everything was a 
drench of dew in the bright sunshine; the water 
rippled and gurgled, and their boat went dancing 
southward with constantly increasing speed. At a 
little before eight o’clock they came in sight of a 
bridge that spanned the stream, and stepping out 
there, moored their boat to a rock, and went up to 
wait. 

“There is no danger of my having mirsed the 
stage, is there?” asked Mr. Markham, anxiously. 
He seemed to be very much afraid of being left. 

“There it comes, now,” said John, listening to a 
low, far-away rumble, plainly to be distinguished by 
his practised ears. 

In a few minutes there was clearly the sound of 
horse’s hoofs, and wheels, and presently the stage 
appeared over a slight hill near by, an open wagon 
with two horses and a driver, but no passengers. 

The stranger took leave of his host, pressed a lib- 
eral payment into bis hand, jumped into the wagon, 
and in a few minutes was out of sight. 

John stood looking after them till they had disap- 
peared, looked even when he could no longer see 


chasing another to eat him up.” 


course it was he—wus in New York. 

It was already evening when he reached the city, 
and he was tired. But in spite of that, and though 
he was not a person to take unnecessary trouble, he 
started on a long tramp that night. He went the 
whole length of the city, found an obscure ‘but quiet 
street in wnich he had never set foot before, and 
searched till he found the large tenement house in 
which Mrs. Sargent had told him that her step- 
daughter had a room. 

Having surveyed the place well, he approached 
the door and rang. A rvough-looking man with a 
pipe in his mouth, answered the summons. 

“Does @ young lady named Virginia Wilder live 
here?” he asked, suavely. 

The man replied gruffly that he did not know; but 
a slatternly woman, whv had evidently been listening 
trom behind a door, came forward. 

“ Virginia Wilder? Yes sir,” she said. ‘‘ She has 
a@ room up three flights, and she comes down to make 
her tea by my fire. But I guess she wont seo any- 
body this late. She wouldn’t let the young man go 
up. She says that she goes to bed early.” 

“ What young man?” asked the caller, hastily, his 
eyes dilating. 

The woman gave a short laugh, and tossed her 
head. ‘ 

“ How do I know who the fine young men are that 
follow after a pretty girl?” she asked. ‘“ But 1 do 
know that she wont see ’em.”’ 

‘1 was not going to try to see her,” said Mr. Gay- 
lord, drawing back. ‘‘ 1 merely came to find out if 
she lives here. I have seen friends of hers, and have 
a message for her. Will you tell her that a gentle- 
man who has just come frum her old home, and has 
seen Mr. and Mrs. Sargent, came to inquire for her, 
and will come to see her tu-morrow aiternoon at five 
o'clock?” 

Turning away from the door, Mr. Gaylord crossed 
the street, and taking his stand there, looked the 
house over. It was a rough and stifled place for one 
to dwell in who had lived the free life of the forest. 
He recollected that little chamber in which he had 
slept, its snow-white draperies and rose-scents. 

* And she is sewing fur the shops,” he muttered. 
“She is fixed. She can’t stand that long, and I 
have got her!” 

He said the words almost aloud in his excitement, 
and turning as he spoke, ran against a man who 
stood just behind him. This man was young and 
handsome, though dissipated-looking, anu was evi- 
dently, like himself, standing there for a purpose. A 
light from a window near flared suddenly out in both 
their faces, revealing them clearly to each other. 
They exchanged a sharp, suspicious glance, taen 
both averted their heads, and walked away in differ- 
ent directions. 

**Soho!” whispered Mr. Gaylord, softly, to him- 
self. “‘Sheis pretty, then; and this is one of her 
admirers. A buxom, rosy-cheeked country-girl, of 
course. No matter; she is honest yet, and will hold 
outa while. She will suffer hunger, and se!! all her 
trinkets before she will go the way of poor shop-giris. 
But who was that puppy that scowled at me so?” 

As he spoke, he paused and glanced back. The 
young man was not in sight, but the door of the 
house he had watched opened as he looked, and a 
woman came out and went down the street. Scaroe- 
ly knowing why he did so, this man turned bastily 
back, and followed her at a little distance till she 
reached a grocer’s store at the corner of the street. 


sure that I like him quite so much as I might, His 
eyes are too much like the eyes of one brute who is | minute.” 


She shrunk away from his touch, and, pausing an 


In forty-eight hours, Mr. Joseph Gaylord—for of | instant, replied decidedly, ‘‘Mr. Herdon, I have 


also, nearer than he, and as they came within the 

range of a lighted window, he recognized his fellow- 

watcher. Concealing himself in an angle of the wall, 

he leaned forward and looked into the shabby store. 

A slight figure wrapped in a water-proof cape, with 

the hood over her head, stood at the counter, wait- 

ing. After a moment she turned a little so that he 

saw her face. 

If Mr. Joseph Gaylord had in some woodland ram- 

ble suddenly perceived at his feet a large and ex- 

quisite pearl of the finest lustre, he could not have 

been more astonished than he was at the sight of this 
girl’s face in such a locality. The small, oval face 
was lily pale, the rich hair gathered in a glistening 
crown, the eyes were like twin jewels burning with 
self-lighting splendor. Could that be his buxom 
conntry-girl? Was she not rather some city-bred 
creature, blanched in the shade, one of those acci- 
dental flowers that spring up in dusty ways where 
one wonders to see them? But, whoever she might 
be, where did she get that proud, firm curve of the 
mouth that even now he was awed at sight of? and 
where did she get that carriage of the head, and the 
steady gaze of the eyes, which, apparently careless 
of all, yet saw everything? 

He looked eagerly. Her air, as she stood motion- 
less, was patrician; but perhaps motion and speech 
would betray gaucherie. But, no; when the shop- 
keeper was ready to attend to her, she gave her 
order in a few words, without a smile, and with the 
same guarded, self-centred air. 

In a minute she came out with a little package in 


and touched her arm. 


to me. 


son of the man she works for. 
do?” 


of possible wealth. 


in return. 


Montreal again unless I take a party with me. 


tied anew. 


all gloom in the shade, all sparkle in the light. 





Then he perceived that another was following her 

















nothing to say to you, and [ don’t wish you to speak | torun out. The advantage of this system over the 
If you don’t leave me this minute, I will tell | old is apparent from the fact, that formerly it was 
your father to-morrow.” 
The young man drew back, and she hastened on, | between the occurrence of the fault and its detention; 
breathing quickly, almost in sobs, and reaching her | whereas now, except under very peculiar circum- 
own door, ran in and shut it after her. 
Joseph Gaylord stood perfectly mute till both she | passes overboard it can be detected, and signal given 
and her persecutor were out of sight, then started | to stop the ship. 
slowly homeward. 
“It is she!” he thought, half-aloud. “ Virginias ' 21at June, and the American end of the cable was 
are not so plenty in the world that there could be | safely landed at Duxbury, near Boston, on Friday, 
two pretty ones in one house. And Herdon is the | the 234 July. The five weeks which elapsed between 
What had | better | those two dates were enlivened with incidents of the 


Reaching home, he shut himself in his chamber, 


and studied over the matter. Hitherto his sole ob-| For the first three days all went well. The weather 
ject in pursuing this girl had been a haunting vision | was very fine; the paying-out of the cable proceeded 
To the realization of that he | without a hitch, and all were beginning to indulge 
had been devoted heart and soul, caring little for the | hopes that, as in 1866, the voyage would be made 
girl herself, ready to sacrifice her at any time to his | without the occurrence of those unfortunate 
own interests. Now came up a new possibility. If | “ faults” which cause such delay and trouble. But 
he could attain his end by no other means, might he | our hopes were soon upset, for on the fourth day, the 
not marry her? She was rarely beautiful, one to be | 24th June, shortly after daybreak, we were struck 
proud of; and any defects of education and culture | with consternation by the intelligence that there ex- 
would be easily remedied at her age. It was true, he | isted an electrical fault in the cable. The intelli- 
had resolved not to marry till he should be old and | gence was conveyed all over the ship by means of a 
tired of roving, then take some one who would be | powerful gong, which was planted outside the elec- 
true and kind, a sort of tavorite upper servant who | trical room, ready to be hammered upon as soon as 
would wait on him, please him, and expect nothing | anything of a suspicious nature was indicated on the 
The idea of an imperious young wife who | testing instruments. In obedience to the gong, the 
would be extravagantly jealous, and leave him neith- ship was speedily stopped, and the engines reversed. 
er peace nor liberty, was very obnoxious to this gen- | The tests showed the fault to exist very near the 
tleman who loved his ease better than anything else. | ship; so, without any more ado, the picking-up en- 
Bat if there should be no other way! 
While he sat there in a brown study, there came a | ed. At every three hundred or four bundred yards 
tap at his door. 


‘‘Confound it!” he muttered, but called aloud, | about a couple of hours, it was found that the faulty 
* Come in!” 


The dvor opened, and Mr. Bernard Lecroix en 


tered. 
« I saw a light in your room as 1 was going past,” | tions were resumed as if nothing bad happened. 
he said, ‘‘and stepped in to see how you have enjoyed | Fortunately, the weather was very fine, and the sea 
your summer trip.” 
** Not at all,” was the emphatic reply. ‘‘ lam glad | tended with but little danger. The occurrence of 
to get back; and I promise you, I will never go to | the fault was perbaps advantageous, inasmuch as it 
Can | served more fully to impress the staff with the im- 
you tell me what possessed me to start off alone on | portance of having everything in complete readiness 
such an expedition?” 
‘*T really cannot,” answered the other, laughing. | The fault was afterwards found to consist of a mi- 
“* Maybe you couldn’t find company to your mind; | nute hole penetrating the coatings of gutta-percha; 
maybe you fancied that you would prefer to be alone; | whether caused accidentally or purposely, it is im- 
maybe you never though@anything about the | possible to say. It may be asked why it could not 
matter.” 
‘** Your last maybe is the right one,” said Gaylord, | answer probably is, that it was of too minute a na- 
looking curiously at his companion. “ But don’t | ture to indicate its existenco on the testing instru- 
talk of my affairs, for they make me ill-natured. | ments, until, by passing through the paying-out 
What are you up to? I see by your face that the | machine, and then undergoing the pressure of the 
clouds have cleared.’’ 
Lecroix laughed a soft and pleasant laugh as he To give our readers some idea as to how a fault is 
seated himself by the open window. His face was | detected, we may (for this purpose only) compare the 
indeed changed; his whole figure seemed to be vivi- | cable to a long pipe, sealed up at one end, into which 
His was one of those ardent, mercurial | water is being forced. As long as the pipe remains 
temperaments that rise and fall with their fortunes, | perfect, only a certain amount of water can be put 
No | into it, according to its capacity, and once filled, 
child’s tace could show its emotions more plainly | there is no fluwof water; but if, when the pipe is 
than the manly face of Mr. Bernard Lecroix showed 
his. 


advance as fast as I like. What’sthe matter? Did 

you pinch your finger? Well, it seems Herdon’s son 

is a scamp of a fellow, whom the others wont have in 

the business, and Herdon senior means to go out of 
it presently. That is just what I want, you see. I 

may travel for them in Europe; but it will be as a 
partner, not as an agent. Congratulate me. I 
couldn’t be better suited. It isn’t a very showy 
house, but it is sure and respectable, and there is 
chance for improvement. I can stir them up, and 
give them a new start.” 

Mr. Gaylord must have given himself a tremen- 
dous pinch when he twisted his chair about; for it 
was some time before his face regained its usual se- 
renity. But he managed to congratulate his friend 
with a sort of grace. 

“ By the way,” said the Frenchman, laughingly, 
as he rose to go, “‘ did you find out any of my rela- 
tions?” 

‘Plenty by the way of Adam,” said the other, 
dropping his eyes, “but none nearer that I am 
aware of.” 


LAYING THE FRENOH OABLE. 


When the Great Eastern left Portland for Brest, 
after taking in her supply of coal, she had on board 
about four hundred and fifty persons, including the 
members of the electrical and engineering staffs, the 
cable hands and the crew. 

Before describing the laying of the cable, we note 





same time allowing of tests for the continuity of the 


possible for three or four miles of cable to run out 


stances, within two or three minutes after a “ fault ” 


The expedition started from Brest on Monday, the 


most interesting nature, and it is to these we shall 
>» | now refer. 


gines were set to work, and hauling back commenc- 
of cable hauled back, a fresh test was made, until, in 


place had come inboard. Other two hours were suffi- 
- | cient to make a fresh splice between the cable paid 
out and that remaining on the ship, and then opera- 


calm, and the hauling back was in consequence at- 


for an accident. 


have been discovered before it left the tank. The 


sea, it became more fully developed. 





the battery into it; but immediately on the develop- 
ment of a fault, or communication between the con- 
ductor of the cable and the earth,a portion of the 
charge escaping through the fault causes a freeh 
supply of electricity to flow from the battery. By 
having a delicate instrument fixed between the bat- 
tery and the cable, this increased flow is at once 
made apparent. 

On the 29th June, the weather, which had up to 
that time been 80 fine, suddenly changed. A strong 
breeze sprung up towards evening, which, by the 
morning of the 30th, had increased to a heavy gale. 
The sea was very rough indeed; and the frequent 
violent lurchings of the ship began to cause some ap- 
prehensions as to the safety of the cable. Everybody 
devoutly hoped that we might get through the gale 
without having to stop and haul back on account of 
@ fault; but our hopes were frustrated, for just in the 
very height of the gale, the dismal notes of the gong 
d that another fault had indicated its exis- 
tence on the testing instruments, The engines were 
reversed, and the hauling back commenced, amid the 
greatest excitement. At every lurch of the ship, the 
strain indicated on the dynamometer rose to an alarm- 
ing extent, and as the hauling in proceeded, it seem- 
ed continually as if nothing could prevent the break- 
age of the cable. Still the testing showed the tault 
to be outside the ship, and still the strain on the ca- 
ble kept increasing, until at last, in one tremendous 
lurch of the ship, a whiz was heard, sending a thrill 
of horror into the bosom of every one on deck. The 








the arrangements made for the electrical testing of| cable had parted; but by the greatest good fortune 
her hand, and passed rapidly by the watcher on her | it during sabmersion. These were, with one or two 
way home. A man had started out of a doorway | slight exceptions, identically the same as in 1846. 
near, and followed her. She heard his step, and, | Their most interesting feature is the keeping up of a 
without turning to look behind her, hurried on more 


the rupture occurred inside the ship, and by a most 
admirable promptness, the breaks were sucéessfully 
put on before the broken end could run out over the 


constant test on ship and shore for insulation, by 4| stern. 
swiftly. He quickened his pace, stretched his hand, | plan devised by Mr. Willoughby Smith in 1865, at the| The gale was still far too heavy to risk hauling-in 


any longer, 80, with not a moment’s delay, the end of 


“One word, Virginia!” hé said, imploringly. | conductor, and free communication between ship | the cable was secured to a huge buoy, and sent adrift, 
them. “After all,” he said, retlectively, “1 am not | «Don’t be angry with me. I have been waiting and | and shore to be kept up without in any way interfer- | to be picked up again as soon as the weather became 
watching all the evening for achance, Give me one | ing with the insulation test. By this means, should | more moderate. The remainder of that day and the 
a “fault” pass overboard into the sea, it is detected | whole of the next were spent in steaming about in 
at once, and the paying-out may be stopped before | the vicinity of the buoy, keeping as near to it as pos- 
any considerable length of the cable has been allowed | sible—the great ship continually rolling in a most 


ungainly fashion. On Friday, the 2d July, the 

weather was sufficiently fine to enable us to pick up 

the buoy to which the cable was attached, and a very 

few hours sufficed to get the end of the cable on 

After hauling in about a quarter of a mile of 
cable, the taulty place, which had been the original 

ppage, was brought inboard, and very 

ip resumed her course. 

These faults well illustrated the advantages of 
the system of testing employed; for in each case the 
existence of the fault must have manifested itself 
within three minutes after it left the ship—in tact, 
as soon as the pressure of the sea could force the wa- 
ter into the flaw. After stopping the engines, of 
course the “‘ way ” of the ship would carry her seveh 
or eight hundred yards before the paying-out could 
come to a dead stop, and this, added to perhaps a 
quarter of a mile run out previous to the detection 
of the fault, would account for the three-fourths of 
of a mile more or less, which in each ease had to be 
hauled in before the fault was secured. Practically, 
howevever, we may say that each of the faults was 
discovered immediately on its leaving the ship—and 
this is the great advantage of Smith’s system. Neith- 
er of the faults was bad enough to prevent the most 
perfect communication taking place between ship 
and shore while the tests for localizing the fiult 
were being made, 80 that the ship could give any in- 
structions whatsoever to shore which were coutrkier- 


On the fitth July, we experienced another heavy 
gale; but as the testing of the cable remained per- 
fect, the paying-out was not interrupted at all, 
fact, after the 2d July, nothing occurred to inter'e’e 
witb the progress of the work. The St. Pierre shure- 
end had been laid in readiness for our arrival by the 
William Cory, and the work of the Great Eastern 
was completed on the. 13th July. 

The rate of paying-out the cable was from five and 
a half to six knots per hour, the sbip running five to 
Very likely this speed might 
have been increased without incurring danger ; but, 
considering the immense size and weight of the sbip, 
and the difficulty of stopping Ler in case of accident, 
it was no doubt best to keep the speed within narrow 


five and a half knots, 


As to the track of the cable, it seems from the 
soundings taken, that the bottom is composed, the 
greater part of the distance, of the fine mud usually 
called ‘‘ 00ze,”” consisting of very minute shells -s0 
minute that without a microscope the shape is not 
This “‘ ooze” constitutes the very best 
bed for a submarine cable. In fact, judging trom 
the experience of 1866, the cable lies in it as re- 
curely and as free from barm as when coiled in the 
tanks at the manufactory; and, if picking up should 
become necessary, the softness of the “* ouze ” renucrs 
the grappling of the cable comparatively easy. 

The position of the present cable has one advantage 
over that of the English cables—namely that it Las 
been kept carefully off the Newfoundland Bauks, and 
will therefore not be liable to the breakages by icec- 
bergs which have already caused such expense and 
trouble to the English company. ‘The cable is con- 
ducted several miles to the south of the “ Great New- 
foundland Bank,” and then proceeds in a north-west- 
erly direction to the western side o1 St. Pierre Island, 
passing along a deep gully between the “Green 
Bank ”’ and the “ St. Pierre Bank.”’ The length of t) e 
course selected is about 2330 knots, and the amount 
of cable paid out 2580 knote—making about ten per 
cent allowance fur “ slack,” or spare cable. 


fall, a small hole be made in it, the water will of 
course rush out at once, indicating the existence of 
** You are quite right,” he answered, his very tones | the hole by causing a fresh flow of water into the 
more harmonious than they had been in desponden- | pipe. Now, the cable is always kept charged with 
cy. “1am settled at last, apparently. I am to enter | electricity up to its full capacity—or, in other words, 
the house of Herdon, Bonner and Co., as a junior | till it can take no more—and as long as it remains 
working partner, with the understanding that I may | perfect, there is practically no current flowing from 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
A TRUE LOVER’S SONG. 


BY GRACE H. HORR. 


Hath the lily forgotten its fragrance to shed, 
Or the young rose forgotten its bloom ? 

Hath a woman forgotten a heart that was true, 
Or the wild dove forgotten its home ? 

Yes, they all may forget—O, they all may forget— 
But I never will change unto thee! 


Have the rivers forgotten to ocean to flow, 
Or the moon her soft radiance to give? 

Or have young hearts forgotten the season of love, 
Seeing life through the love they believe ? 

Yes, they all may forget—O, they all may forget— 
But I never will change unto thee! 


Hath the summer forgotten the promise of spring, 
Or the sun to shine brightest at noon? 

Hath the sea e’er forgotten to flow and to ebb, 
Have the flowers forgotten their June? 

Yes, they all may forget—O, they all may forget— 
But L never will change unto thee! 


Hath the star of the morning forgotten to rise, 
Or the exile from home ceased to sigh? 

Have the swallows forgotten a sunnier land, 
When the blasts of winter are nigh? 

Yes, they all may forget—O, they all may forget— 
But I never will change unto thee! 


JANET’S WEDDING PRESENT. 








JANET'S features were small, but periect in their 
regularity. Her brown eyes had unknown depths ot 
tenderness. In its luxuriant abundance her bright 
hair had a perpetual tendency to escape trom all 
control, and to fall about ber like a veil, hiding her 
from mortal view. And it could have dune this! It 
was long enough and ample enough, especially as 
that perfect little figure of hers might soon have been 
put out of sight. Bless you, Arthur, her husband, 
was a tall, well-knit, handsome felluw, towering 
above her several feet, as it seemed; but in spite of 
the disparity in their height, it may be sately aftirmed 
that he did not lose one loving glance of thoxe gentle 
eyes, nor did a tone of hig subdued vuice fail tu reach 
her ears. There is a magic in these thinge—the 
magic of mutual love. 

As the bride and bridegroom entered the break fast- 
room, with the bridesmaids in their gausy trappings 
fluttering about them, there was a murmur of con- 
gratulations and a soft clapping of gloved hands. 
The guests went into little rapturee of admiration. 

“So handsome! so beautiful!” passed from one to 
the other; and there was the simpering and the glis- 
tening of tears inevitable on these occasions. 

" Arthar’s face was radiant with delight; the bride’s 
sweet features reflected her husband's happiness. 

Old Morton, standing with his back to the fireplace, 
from which be appeared to derive as much enjoy- 
ment as if it had been January instead of June, and 
a fire had burned in the place of the silver shavings, 
rubbed his bald he ad with a white silk handkerthief 
until it glistened like marble. 

On her part, bis wife rustled about in her brocaded 
silk, in a little ecatasy of importance. Her pride in 
her boy bad always been exclusive, and to-day it 
knew no limits--absolutely 10 limits whatever. 

Then there was the bride’s father, old Lorimer, as 
everybody called him, radiant in tace, xs conscious 
of all that wae going on and enjoying it; but so deaf, 
so stone deal, that not @ syllable ot all that passed 
was intelligible to him. He hobbled duwn to the end 
of the magnificertiy-epread table, at which his eyes 
glanced admiringly, expecting the rest of the com pa- 
ny to settle down in their places without further 
ceremony. 

Bot in this he was disappointed; the guests did 
not foliow his lvuait; and when he had reached the 
remote end of the long table and turned back, he saw 
clearly enough that something had happened. Some- 
thing serious, it appeared. 

There stood young Morton, with a white, scared 
face. There stood the bride, in an agony of terror. 
Around them were grouped as many of the party as 
had yet entered the roow, and the eyes of all these 


some were raised in manifest astonishment; more- 
aver, all were gazing intently at some object which 
occupied a central position on the wedding breakfast 
table. 

Poor, deaf old Lorimer was all amazement. He 
looked at the stately epergne, crowned with flowers, 
which formed the central ornament. But there was 
no visible serpent among the blossoms, as there as- 
suredly ought to have been, to account tor half the 
obvious sensation. His eyes wandered to the wed- 
ding-cake, a sudden qualm of alarm suggesting that 


and glittering, a perfect monument to connubial 
bliss in frosted sugar. The thought of the plate 
struck him. Thieves had before now swooped off 
with the forks and spoons while bridal parties lin- 
gered at the church. But here again he was at fault. 
A glance showed him each plate duly flanked with 
silver. Suddenly a light flashed upon him. 

“It’s the presents!” he exclaimed. “Something 
wrong about the presente !”’ 

His sagacity this time was not at fault. A word 
will explain the matter. On the table itself, instead 
of on a side-table, in the usual way, there had been 
arranged a glittering trophy, consisting of the pres- 
ents to the bride on her marriage. Numerous objects 
of value, chiefly in gold and silver, had been piled up 





were open to their widest limits, while the bauds of | 


it might have been etvlen; but no, there it was, white | 


Janet on her return frum church, she being wholly 
ign rant of the pleasure thus in store for her. 

Now, old Lorimer saw clearly enough that the con- 
sternation among the guests had to do with these 
costly and glittering vutjects, ierming what we may 
term the brive’s trophy. 

** What is it? What's the matter?” he demanded, 
eagerly bustling forward. 

But no one heeded him, fur at that moment the 
bridegroom bad asked a question too, and that in a 
tone and wanner that rendered an answer imper- 
ative. Thore could be no trifling with those flashing 
eyes and that terribly distorted face, with the red of 
it lessening in the dead white of either cheek. On 
approaching the trophy, led thither by bis loving 
aod admiring mother, he bad started back with an 
exclamation as if bitten by an adder. 

**Who brought those diawonds here?” was the 
question that at once baret from his lips, the ques- 
tion he now repeated with increased violence of tone 
and action. 

While speaking, be pointed to the central object 
among the sparkling wedding gitts—an object which 
in point of value outshone them all. It was a brace- 
let of a quaint and curious pattern, representing a 
butterfly caught by a snake; and the butterfly with 
its outspread wings was one mass of brilliants of the 
purest water. 

“ Who brought this? Who seut it?” he repeated, 
snatching the gem fiercely from the velvet case in 
which it was halt imbedded. 

** Indeed, Arthur, 1 don’t know,” answered the 
little geranium lips of the bride, half forming into a 
pout, while the tears gathered in those softest of 
brown eyes. 

** Dues anybody know? Has any oue here dared 
to offer my wite this insult?” he exclaimed. 

**Ineult, Artbur?’’’ was the not unnatural ejacu- 
lation of the astonished bride. 

It was unheeded. With a fiercely contorted brow, 
Arthur repeated his question, his voice grating in its 
sudden harshness. 

There was no response. A dead silence followed, 
the guests looking from one to another inquiringly, 
all lost in wonder as to what this outburst might 
mean, and what was likely to come ot it. 

Presently, and to the great relief of all, Arthur’s 
mother came to the rescue. 

‘* Why, my boy,” she said, ‘‘ what is the matter? 
Of course somebody has sent the bracelet. And a 
beautiful gift itis. I’m sure I couldn’t have expect- 
ed anybody in our circle to have made dear Janet 
such a present.” 

** No,” replied Arthur, very bitterly, “ you would 
not have expected it. Nu one would have done so. 
As fur ne, | would have taken au oath betore Heaven 
itselt that such a thing was impossible!” 

His voice, though loud, betrayed the deepest emo- 
tion. The tierce spots burning in his livid cheeks 
were like fire. Everything in his manner betrayed 
a degree of excitement almost incredible, and appa- 
rently out of all proportion to the trifle that had 
given rise to it. The tiwid, trembling woman at his 
side, whum he had just undertaken to love and cher- 
ish through life, gazed up at Lim in absulute terror. 
Ouly bis mother bad courage enough tw iuterpose, and 
atteuipt something in the way of pacitication. 

* But as it bas come,” she said, ** why make such 
a disturbance about it? You ougit to be very proud 
and very gratified, | shuuld say.’ 

* Proud! gratified!” he repeated, savagely, grind- 
ing his cleuched teeth. ‘Yes, proud at finding, 
when too late, that 1 have been duped and deceived ; 
gratitied 1 have wade a woman my wife who is— 
what shall l say? Enough that she has proved her- 
selt utterly unworthy of wy love and cuntilence.’’ 

* Tm possible!’ broke from @ Guzen lips at one. 

But he did not heed them. He only turned upon 
his bride with a fierce and threateuing face, that 
drove home the barbed arrows of his cruel words. 
At this sight, and while his voice yet rang in her 
ears, the hapless woman uttered a teeble moan, and 
dropped at bis teet like a stone, lying there helpless 
and ingensible in her crushed bridal robes. 

The sight was piteous, and all present telt called 
on to interpose, and protest against what had the 
appearance of injustice, it not cruelty. 

As for old Lorimer, who had not heard a syllable 


' of what bad passed, and to whom no one cared to 


volunteer an explanation ot what could hardly be ex- 
plained, be grew trantic, and became possessed of a 
tixed idea of the necesrity ot sending for the police. 

lt was all that Arthur’s father could du to hold 
him back by the coat-tails, so as to prevent his rush- 
ing out into the street, and securing the first consta- 
ble he encountered. 

** Don’t excite yourself!” old Morton shouted in 
his triend’s ear. ‘ Janet is not well; but she will be 
better. 1t’s excitement.” 

‘Is it?’ returned the other, deafer than ever in 
his perturbation, but just catching at the idea that 
there was somethine wrong. “Send at once, then. 
Have ’em in if anything’s missing. Have ’em in at 
once, and get it over. Is it plate?” 

*“* No, no.” 

**Money? If it’s money, have Starker—have De- 
tective Starker. I know him. He’ll do anything for 
me.” 

** Will anybody stop that raving old man?’’ cried 
Arthar, with uncontrollable impatience, as his bride 
was conveyed, insensibic, trom the room. 

The desired feat was bappily accomplished by Mor- 
ton senior, who, having known Lorimer all his life- 





time, had more influence over him than anybody 





| 





in an artistic manner, not so much for the admiration , else, and who thrust him into a chair in a remote 
of the guests as in the way of a pleasant surprise to | corner, and, seating himself, held him down by the 


pressure of a friendly hand upon his arm. 

Then, with a dark and lowering brow, and a face 
livid and seamed with the anger and indignation 
that possessed him, Arthur Morton strode to the 
table, and snatching up the glittering bracelet, held 
it in his hand roughly, as if he would have crushed 
it to atoms, while he prepared to give some explana- 
tion of his startling conduct, 

“You think me cruel, if not mad?” he asked, 
impetuonsly. 

There could be no answer. He felt this, and went 
on: 

** You think I have acted like a brute, like a mani- 
ac, rather than a husband, to that woman?” he 
demanded. 

This time an answer came, 
his father. 

* You have, Arthur—like a brute.” 

The son gazed at him sternly, yet with troubled 
eyes. lt was hard to receive condemnation from 
those lips before he had uttered one syllable in his 
own defence. Yet he could not but feel that he had 
brought this upon himself. He had been rash, im- 
petuous, and so far his strange conduct was wholly 
inexplicable. 

“i am content,” he proceeded, “ that you—that all 
of you who know nothing of what is past, of what I 
know but too well, in all its sickening details, should 
think your very worst ot me, until you have heard 
my explanation—my defence, if you will—and know 
on what provocation I have spoken and acted thus 
strangely.” 

* Take care, Arthur!” It was his mother who 
spoke this time, raising a warning tinger as she did 
sv. “ Take care that we don’t continue to think 80 
after we have heard you. Yvuur conduct—” 

‘Spare me your reproaches, mother,’ he inter- 
rupted. ‘ Yuur lips, of all others, should be the last 
to read my condewnation. My conduct has been 
harsh, brutal—give it what name you will. But the 
provocation! You heard my words, but Heaven 
alune knows tiie wrong that prompted them. Look 
at this trinket—observe it weil. It is costly, as you 
see; but that is not all. 1t is peculiar, wost peculiar, 
in design. The man who had once seen it coyld hard- 
ly torget it or mistake it; and if he had doubted, if 
he had thought mistake probable, there is a clue 
which cannot mislead him. Yes; you will perceive 
that as yet I have made no minute examination of it 
since it came into this room; yet I can tell you two 
things respecting it which none of you have discuv- 
ered. Cluse scrutiny will reveal. One is that there 
is a recess—a kind of locket for bair or a portrait— 
concealeg in it; the other is that it bears an engraved 
inscription, the very words of which I can repeat to 
you.” 

They were all amazement. 

While speaking, he had touched a spring, and the 
diamond butterfly rose trom the spake’s wouth, dis- 
closing the aperture he had described under it. 

On this, his futher quitted the old friend whom he 
held, to speak, in charge, and stepped torward. 

‘* it is L who am, next my son, interested in this,” 
he said. ‘ Let me see it.” 

Arthur handed him the bracelet. 

* You see,” he said, ** here is what I have described. 
Look closer, and you will tind that there is an in- 
scription on the guld back of the buttertly.” 

“There is. I can almost read it without my 
glasses.” 

“ Try.” 

“1 can trace the words pertectly. They are—” 

“Stay! If I, who aw not looking, can repeat the 
words exactly, you will admit the probability that I 
have seen this thing befure.” 

** Nobody can question that, I should say,” was the 
reply. 

* Listen, then. The words there engraved form 
this sentence, ‘A slight token of sincere love. To 
Janet.’”” 

“Tbe very words!” cried old Morton, in amaze- 
ment; ‘‘and very simple an pretty they are!” 

“Very!” returted arthur, bitterly; ‘‘ very simple, 
very pretty, as between wan and wife, or asa tribute 
from a lover to bis beloved. Nothing could sarpass 
them in simplicity aud tenderness; but what of them 
if inscribed by a scoundrel to a woman he has de- 
ceived and betrayed?” 

“Stay!” cried the elder Morton. 


It was from the lips ot. 


** Remember, 


that can be brought against wan or woman—against 
your own wife of an hour, and a man who is unknown 
to use—”’ 

“And to me also, Shank Heaven!” interrapted 
Arthur Morton. 

“How? Unknown to you? What evidence have 
you of all this turpitude and wickedness—of all that 
you allege so positively ?”’ 

* The best; that of this cursed trinket itself. The 
sentence I have repeated to you, and which has been 
verified by your own eyes, is a sentence of outrage to 
us. Those words have crushed my heart, and de- 
stroyed the happiness of my life.” ° 

** But, my boy, matters cannot be so serious,”’ cri 
the agitated father. ‘‘ Explain to us what has hap- 
pened. Under what circumstances have you befure 
seen this bracelet? And why does it now move you 
to these desperate conclusions against the poor girl, 
the unhappy creatare, who is your wife? Remember 
she is your wite.” 

“She is—she is! There lies the pain! there is the 
agony! My wife! Yes, I have been duped into uni- 
ting my fate with that of this miserable woman. 
She is my wife!’ 





For a time he was quite unable to control his emy- 
tion, which seemed to sweep over him like a tide. 
Then recovering hiweeif a little, he said: 

“I owe you—I owe even the unhappy wretch who 
has been borne senseless from this room—an ex 
nation of this apparent mystery, and I will not with- 
hold it from you, painful as may be the revelation 
thus coming from me.” 

“ Yes, Arthur,” exclaimed his mother, entering at 
that moment from the room to which the bride had 
been conveyed, “ you do indeed owe us—all of us— 
an explanation; for your words bave turned the 
brightest day I ever hoped to know into one of utter 
wretcbedness,” 

“True, mother, quite true,” he faltered. ‘Nu one 
knows or feels this more acutely than I do. Bat 
this misery was not of my seeking. It was to be. 
lam not a fatalist; but I believe that what has been 
was to be. Fool, fool that I was not to take warning 
when it was not too late! when the wrong, great as 
it was, might have been repaired, and I at least 
might have escaped the burden of this misery!” 

** But the explanation, Arthur,” his father inter- 
posed; “these wailings are unmanly. Come, let us 
have your story. But first, lot me say that I believe 
there must be some mistake, some misapprehension ; 
tor my faith in Javet’s purity and innocence remains 
unshaken, in epite of the appearauces against her.” 

‘* Would that I could share your confidence,” cried 
the agonized son; ‘ but this is wide of the purpose, 
Let me hurry on to\my brief explanation. When I 
tirst met Janet Lorimer, and, struck with her bean- 
ty, her innocent looks and childlike nature, sought 
her for my wife, one little circumstance occurred that 
might have opened my eyes, A man of the world, 
more versed in woman’s ways, would have known 
that these childlike natures are weak natures, easily 
im pressed, and with no strength to resist temptation,” 

“ You are raving, Arthur,” ssid his father. 

“It may be; but I think not. But to return to 
the matter which should have opened my eyes—the 
little incident I coald never quite clear up or explain 
away. It was the single cloud in the blue heaven of 
our love, and I have cause—Heaven knows what bit- 
ter cause—to remember it.” 

“To what do you allude, Arthur?” 

It was the mother who asked the question. Her 
curiosity was beginning to be aroused. Here was 
something of which she had not heard—an episode in 
a@ courtship she had watched with true maternsl 
anxiety that had escaped her. She was all eagerness 
and excitement, 

** it is soon told,” Arthur went on. ‘One evening 
early in the time of our intimacy, when [ paid Janet 
my accustomed visit, I entered the drawing-room 
unannounced, and found her in the act of handing 
ber maid a letter she had just written, which she 








was instructing the girl to post without delay.” 

* Well, I hope a young woman may be allowed to 
write a letter in a Christian land without anybody’s 
leave or license,” cried the irrepressible mother. 

“ Certainly,” was Arthur’s quiet rejoinder. “It is 
a privilege she may exercise f eely and openly, the 
more freely and openly the better. It is only when 
there is a mystery, an attempt at concealment, about 
a perfectly harmless act that suspicion is awakened, 
especially in a lover’s breast. Now in this particular 
case I detected such an attempt at concealment. No 
sooner had I entered t:e room than Janet, pale as 
death, snatched back the letter she was handing, and 
would bave hidden it, but it was tov late; I had seen 
too much, and her only resource was dissimulation. 
Assuming a light and indifferent tone, very strongly 
opposed to her real feelings at the moment, she dis- 
missed the maid with the half-concealed letter. 
‘ Are you writing to an old schoolfellow?’ I asked, 
carelessly. Her lips trembled. They would have 
tormed the word ‘ No.’ 1 saw that, and knew that if 
they had done so it would have been the trnth; but 
she had not the moral courage to utter it. Her lips 
changed, and she fultered out, ‘ Yes.” The instant 
that word had been uttered [ saw that she was trem- 
bling vivlently. Then her better nature triumphed, 
and she sank at my feet in a swoon.” 

“Poor dear!” ejaculated the tender-hearted 
mother. 

“ You do right to pity lies,” he went on. “I be- 
lieve she was up to that time pure as an angel. I 
believe she had uttered her first lie; but it has worked 
like a poison in her moral nature. When she re- 


‘covered she knelt to me. ‘Forgive me, Arthur!’ 
Artbur, you are briuging the most serious charge | 


she cried; ‘I have done wrong. I have deceived 
you; but I did not mean to do so in my heart. I was 
frightened and said ‘ Yes,’ yet there was nothing to 
conceal. [only wanted to spare you a little uneasi- 
ness, and so I said [ was writing to a schoolfellow. 
I was not. 1 was writing a reply to—’ I stopped her. 
‘ Philip Hargreaves,’ I said. The effect of that name 
was terrible. I thought she would have relapsed 
into the swoon, so intense was her astonishment and 
terror. But she did not swoon again; she shook the 
teeling from her, or overmastered it. ‘How—how 
did you know this?’ she asked. ‘I simply read it on 
your blotting-paper,’ I replied. ‘See! here it is. 
You write with a free pen.’ Toher dismay, I showed 
her the name in full, which I had traced out as I stood 
talking to her.” 

“And did she offer any explanation?” his eager 
listeners asked. 

** She would have dove. I verily believe, at that 
moment-— so few steps had she then taken in the per- 
jlous downward course—she would have cor fessed 
all, and we might have been spared the sh: me 4nd 
agony of this hour. But I had tvo great a faith in 
the purity of woman’s nature, or, perhaps, I was too 
blinded by love, to believe anything really shamefal 
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against Janet, and I refused to listen to what she 
would have stated. Vain boy that I was, I stopped 
her mouth with kisses. I forgave her, trusted her, 
and went on, madly, fatuously loving her.” 

** You did rightly, my boy; depend on it, you did 
rightly!” said Morton, senior, while with upraised 
finger he motioned to old Lorimer—who was all eyes 
and eagerness, but failed to catch a word of what 
passed—that he should be quiet and patient. 

“From that time,” continued Arthur, “up to 
about six weeks since, I never again heard the name 
of Philip Hargreaves. I had sometimes thought over 
that incident of the letter, but never with any seri- 
ous or jealous feeling, seeing that 1 had myself re- 
jected an explanation, which would, no doubt, be 
torthcoming whenever I chose to demand it, But I 
did not choose. I regarded the thing asatrifie. I 
eet down Janet’s emotion to that excess of delicacy 
which is apt to make a young and innocent girl keep 
a too sensitive guard upon her conduct. Now, about 
the time I mention, I had occasion to pay a visit toa 
first-class engraver at the West End. You will right- 
ly surmise that I went there to secure these wedding- 
cards, the mere sight of which will henceforth be 
hatefal to me. While in the shop giving my or- 
der, I cguld not help overhearing a conversation 
carried on in an apartment only divided from 
the shop by .a thin partition. it had reference 
to some article of jewelry, and was evidently carried 
on between two gentlemen in the intervals of in- 
structing the engravers. ‘‘ That is a neat thing in 
bracelets,’ said ove; ‘is it for the marchioness?’ 
*Not exactly,’ was the contemptuous retort. ‘ It’s 
for a little party whose name would not interest you; 
she has just hooked a green young party into giving 
her that most expensive of all articles uf taste in the 
long run—the “ plain gold ring.””” ‘And sv you are 
going to do the handsome thing by her?’ asked the 
other, carelessly. ‘ Yes; one must do this sort of 
thing, you know. How do you like the inscription?’ 
He read it. The other demurred. It was read again 
and again, discussed and re-discussed. As there 
were but few words, and I beard them thus often, I 
was not likely to furget them. Can you not guess 
what they were?”’ 

No one responded. 

“ The inscription was the identical one which my 
futher has just read on the inside of the bracelet.’’ 

There was naturally a sensation. 

The narrative began to acquire intense interest. 

Arthur Morton proceedeu: 

“The name— Janet—struck a chord in my heart; 
but betore this 1 had no special interest in it, or in 
the conversation between the two fellows, whom, 
however, I instinctively detested as loose, slangy, un- 
principled ‘men of the world,’ as they would be 
called—heartless triflers with everything pure aud 
and sacred in life. Presently the engraver went iuto 
the room where the men had talked, and when he 
returned he held ia his hand a morocco case. It was 
open, and I then for the first time in my lite saw the 
bracelet I am now holding! It was lying in the open 
case. I saw the snake and thediamond butterfly. 
More than that, on my expressing admiration at the 
design, the thing was placed iu my hands tor ivepec- 
tion, I examined it minutely; the concealed locket 
was shown me. In a word, I jearned all that enabled 
me to recognize it the moment it was presented tu 
my view to-day.” x 

** Singular! very singular!” muttered Morton, 
senior, 

“And yet I wont believe she’s a false woman,” said 
his wife, with determination. 

“As you please,” said Arthar; “but hear me to 
the end. The beauty ot the trinket fascinated me; 
I admired both its costliness, and the taste displayed 
in its manufacture. ‘And who,’ casually, ‘ is the furtu- 
nate possessor of this gem?’ Heaven knows what 
prompted the question; 1t was an unfortunate one, 
and | was not at all interested in the answer. The 
engraver replied, very frankly, ‘‘ His name is Har- 
greaves—you know him very likely. Quite a celeb- 
rity in his way—as a wan of fashion, | mean.’ The 
name went through me like an arrow. ‘ Incredible!’ 
I said to myself. ‘ Hargreaves and Janet! The two 
names united again. Is it possible that—’ 

Infuriated by a sense of the wrong done him, and 
the misery brought on his devoted head, he tore at 
the jewel in his hand as if he would have wrenched 
itto atoms; then, in an outburst of irresistible pas- 
sion, tussed it coutemptuously through the open win- 
dow into the street below. 

** Let it go!” he shouted. ‘ But for that wretched 
trifle 1 might never have known the misery in store 
tor me!” 

The words, loud and passionate as they were, were 
lost on the ears of the deaf man; but old Lorimer 
saw the action, and saw aleo the glitter of the di- 
amonds as they blazed into the street. 

“What are you doing, Arthur?” he cried out. 
“Are you wad? My beautiful diamonds! Kun 
somebody, run and pick up my wedding present to 
wy poor child!” 

Arthur Morton caught him by the throat. 

“What do you mean?” he shouted in his ear; 
** you? gift, did you say? your gift?” 

“ Yes, mine—my own!” replied the old man, who 
conld hardly fail to hear the wordsso fiercely atter:d. 
“I bought the bracelet in the way of trade, you 
know—in the way of trade. Hargreaves couldu’t 
take up those bills of bhis—Morton knows all about 
them; don’t you, Mortoun?—and I found out that all 
the time he was buying jewelry for goodness knows 
who. So | commenced proceedings, though I had 
known him ali my life—but that was nothing; I 


fin an ecstasy of delight. 


—and he brought me this bracelet. So, as Janet’s 
wedding was coming off, and I wanted to make her 
a present, I took it in a friendly way, on condition 
that he got it engraved for me with a few nice words 
and Janet’s name; that was necessary, you know, 
and I didn’t want to be seen in it. 1 wanted it asa 
surprise, and I thought this would prevent its coming 
out before the wedding.” 

‘*It prevented that, sure enough,” muttered Ar- 
thur, still half incredulous in the intensity of his 
surprise. 

“He got it engraved,” Lorimer wandered on. 
‘*He knew Janet. He wanted to marry her him- 
self once, but she wouldn’t hear of it, and wrote him 
such a letter, bidding him go about his business.” 
“The very letter you surprised her in the act of 
sending; not a doubt of it!” cried Arthur’s mother, 


“*Such a letter! But as I was saying, be got it en- 
graved, and the sly dog, he told them, as I have 
heard, that the diamonds were for an old flame of 
his who was going to be married, and that he was go- 
ing to make ber that present. He give Janet di- 
amonds, indeed! He hadn’t a brass farthing to bless 
himself with, but actually got a friend of his to ac- 
cept a bill on the strength of thestory. Ha! ha! 
Funny, wasn’t it?” 

Funny, indeed! The change that came over Ar- 
thur Morton’s face was, if you like, fanny—to the 
rage of tragedy. He heard, he understood, but re- 
mained staring at the speaker like a man in adream. 
And when the worst had passed he started up and 
looked towards the door, hearing a soft and well-re- 
membered footstep. He looked and saw Janet 
enter and stand before bim, amiling tondly through 
her tears, and in an instant they were clasped in 
each other’s arms. 

For a long time old Lorimer—in whose hands the 
bracelet recovered from the street had been placed— 
could not be made to understand quite clearly what 
had taken place; but be mastered the facts at last, 
and from that day forth he was never weary of tell- 
ing, apropos of his deafness, the story of the trouble 
and misery that had been brought about through the 
agency of ‘* Janet’s Wedding Present.” 
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[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.) 
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THE RAVINGS OF A FOOL. 


Mr. Pomeroy isa United States Senator from Kan- 
sas, which fact does not speak well for the enligi:ten- 
ment of the people of that section of the country. 
That they are ashamed ot Mr. Pomeroy and his ac- 
tions is proved by the fact tbat several times he has 
been banged in ¢ffigy and threatened with death if 
he ventured home. We all remember how Mr. 
Pomeroy figured to convict Mr. Juhnson when im- 
peached, and how little regard he bad for nis oath 
on that remarkable trial. Now the fellow has the 
impudeuce to attack Masonry, and at Chicayo last 
June, before an association of fanatics, be said: 


‘Again and again it has been suggested to me that 
if I would enter the Lodge I should be favored in 
case of all difficulties, that I would stand a better 
chance to go unwhipped of justice. (Applause ) 
Why, I have been in my lite, sometimes in rather 
close places. I was told when going to Kansas, in 
the time of her troubles, that I could not go up the 


courthouses and our courts become a by-word and a 
hissing? % 
Allow me, gentlemen, to advise you to make no 
mere technical distinctions in your war on these Or- | 8 
ders. The man who follows out bis principles to 
their logical results, if his principle is correct, is sure 
to succeed in the end. 
When I first went to Washington, I saw all around 
me men who were supposed to have no rights which 
others were bound to respect. These very men are 
now legislators, aldermen and justices of the peace! 
There is a Scripture which says, ‘‘The end of all 
things is at hand,” and if 80, we may as well meet 
that “end” now as ever. Do not then let us be 
afraid to follow our logic to its practical end. There 
is no one who does not now respect my friend yon- 
der, because he boldly followed his logic to its practi- 
cal application. 
I said I had never been inside of a Lodge, but I be- 
lieve I must make an exception. I was once asked 
to say something for temperance in a town where 
there was very great need of it, and when I came to 
the door of the meeting- place, I could not get in be- 
cause I did not belong to the Order, and could not 
give the pass-word. So we compromised the matter 
by my promising to revealnothing I saw or heard 
inside; and for once I was [et into a Lodge. And as 
I saw nothing but my audience, and heard notuing 
but my own speech, I was under no great temptation 
to violate my pledge of secrecy. 
Gentlemen: I have thus far spoken as a politician, 
and I perfectly understand that in this first and only 
speech of the kind I ever delivered, 1 am neither 
making political capital nor multiplying personal 
friends. This isa matter’ which I cannot help. I 
have long seen clearly that the system of secret or- 
ders, now everywhere 80 popular, are in their princi- 
ple and nature hostile to the whole order of things 
which our fathers set up in this country. One sys- 
tem or the other will certainly go under. They can- 
not coexist and flourish together. They will not 
permanently coexist. One will certainly subvert 
the other. And, as I profoundly believe in our order 
of things, based on the idea,‘at bottom, that every 
man ought to have a fair and equal chance, I must 
condemn this hostile and antagonistic system of se- 
cret orders, based on. favoritism and partiality to 
their members, and proscription to everybody out- 
side. 
But how a Christian can go into and love these 
secret orders, passes my comprehension. I scarcely 
| know whether I am entitled to speak against them 
as a Christian, tur I am conscious I am but an indif- 
ferent one myself. I however joined the church in 
my youth, and I have never turned my back upon it. 
But though I may not be so good # Christian as 
many of my brethren who are in these orders, I may 
be permitted to express my surprise how any profess- 
ed jollower of Christ'can be willing to take the tem- 
perance or any other good cause away one side, into 
a dark place, and hedye it about with sigus and puss- 
words. They must surely know that they caunot 
take their Saviour in there. All his precepts and his 
personal example are against it. He “ever spoke 
openly to the world,” and *‘in secret he said nvtb- 
ing.” He told his followers to let the light of their 
principles “‘ sbine before men,” not to put them in a 
secret chamber or ‘under a bushel.” If these say- 
ings of Christ do not forbid putting a veil of secrecy 
over our own meetings and methods for retorming, 
enlightening and benetiting men, then they have nu 
meinang atall. And if they do furbid it, how can 
a Christian, or Christian minister, go into a secret 
suciety without leaviug his Siviour behind him?” 
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**NO MAN LIVETH TO HIMSELF.” 
We have all an i:fluence upon the circle in which 
we move, and whetber we will our not we are exert- 
ing that infiueuce ‘ for weal or woe,” for evil or good. 





Missouri River in safety unless I was a Maxon! that, 
if I was once initiated, men would protect me as a 
Mason, who would murder me as a simple citizen 
of the United States These would-be murderers, 
they say, are Masons, that I must cease to look to the 


an Order whom | might meet, and who would shield 
me, not because I had done no crime, but because 
-| they were under a secret oath to favor me irrespec- 


gentlemen, is a motive to be addressed to a criminal, 
and not to an honest man! (Great applause.) 

In my intercourse with army officers, I asked a 
Union general, a friend of mine, how he escaped from 
a rebel prison? He told me that he was a Mason, 
and that the officer of the guard, who was also a Ma- 
son, let him out. My triend was a loyal officer, and 
80 that looks very well. But what of the rebel offi- 


of rebels, too, let go by our own officers who were 
Masons? for if a Mason’s oath be good in any case, 
it surely must be good in every case. If it bound 
rebels and traitors, it bound our men as well. And 
are we prepared to sanction a power which neutral- 
izes and overrides all government and absolves svul- 
diers, citizens, everyb.dy, and from all obligations, 
human or divine, but to itself? Do we not see that 
the end of these things is to bring our government 
and laws into contempt? 

Suppose I am a criminal lawyer, what chance have 
I to arise in a court and address a judge and jury 


his pr tor, b one does not, and the other 
does belong to an Order which binds its members by 
oaths and pledges to partiality and proscription! 








couldn’t help that in the way of business, you know 





How long will it be under such influences, before our 


laws for my security, and to look to the members of 


tive of who or what I might be or had done! This, ; 


cer’s oath to be true to his own government? What | 


who are foresworn against my client and in favor of 


A Curious MAN.—Thé Donkirk Journal says 


that a curious individual was pérplexed at the open- 
ing of the Masonic rooms, the other night, to under- 


tand the whys and wherefores of the three large 


candles which had conspicuous positions. He view- 
ed them on all sides, thoughtfally summing upin his 
mind their probable use. At last his patience was 
exhausted, and turning suddenly about, he made 
bold to ask a Mason “ what those candles were for.”’ 
The Mason, luoking about him tosee that no one was 
near, and exacting the most solemn promises of 
secrecy, got cloee up to the ear of his friend, and 
with bated breath whispered, ‘‘ The candles are to 
burn.” The curious man hasn’t told any person 
about it, but somehow such things will leak out. 
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A TRUE Mason.—If Masonry is in your heart, 


you will be a moral, temperate and prudent man, 
keeping a guard over your lips and actions. You 
will abhor profanity and intemperance, and reprove 


those thoughts in Masons who may be guilty of 
them. You will be affable and courteous, treating 
all good Masons as your equals, paying due respect 
to those in office, regarding the opinions and mak- 
ing allowances for the prejudices of every place you 
visit. 
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HONOBS PAID TO A WOMAN ARTIST. 
In the latter years of her lite Sofonisba was depriv- 
ed of her sight, but retained her intellectual facul- 
ties, her love of art, and her relish for the society of 
its professors. The conferences she held in her own 
palace were attended to the last by distinguished 
painters from every quarter. Vandyck was trequent- 
ly her guest, and was accustomed to say he had re- 
ceived more enlightenment from this blind old wo- 
man than from all his studies of the greatest mas- 
tera. This was no mean praise from the favorite 
scholar of Rubens; and who shall say it was not 
deserved? By precept and by example she helped 
to raise art in Genoa from the decay into which it 
had fallen in the middle of the sixteenth century. 
Her pictures have something of the grace and cheer- 
fulness of Raphael, in whose style her first master 
painted, and something of the relief of the followers 
of Correggio, ‘* More than any other woman of her 
tras,” writes. Vasari, “ with more study and greater 
grace, she has labored on everything connected with 
drawing; and not only has she drawn, coloured and 
painted from life, and many excellent copies, but she 
has also drawn many beautiful original pictures.” 
Oue of Sofonisba’s works, seen at Cremona in 1824, 
was a beautiful picture of the Virgin giving suck to 
the Divine infant. In portraits her skill is said to 
have been little inferior to Titian. Her charming 
portrait of herself is no mean gera among the treas- 
ures of the galleries and libraries at Althorp. She 
has.drawn herself in what the Germans term a “ knee 
piece ;” rather under lite-size. The small and finely- 
formed head is well set on a graceful neck; the dark 
hair is smoothly and simply dressed; the features 
are Italian and regular; the complexion is a clear 
olive, and the eyes are large, black and liquid. The 
dark, clove-fitting dress is relieved by white frills 
at the throat and wrists, and two white tassels hang- 
ing over the breast. Iler delicate and exquisitely- 
painted bands are seen over the choris of a spinnet. 
On the right, in deep shacow, stands an old woman 
wearing a kerchief twisted turbanwise around her 
head, and resen.biing a St. Elizabeth or a St. Anne 
in a religious composition of the Caracci. The whole 
is painted in the clear, firm manner of the pencils of 
Florence. Svofonisba died in 1620. 


INTRUDERS IN ENGLISH SOCIETY. 
Who are the people who go to parties without be- 
ing invited? Lady Palmerston, it seems, never gave 
a large party without disc vering in her rooms three 




















At times, from set purpose or by proposed plans, we 

. influence the minds and direct the steps of men with 

| whom we come in contact, and then again, without 

' any design on our part, we are controlling our breth- : 
ren and establishing their habits. How wonderful 
this influence upon each other—a single word, or 
step, or tear, or look, may change the whole current , 
ot life in that young man standing near your side, or | 

; that apprenticed brother who is travelling East in | 

search of light. 

We must see to it that this power with which we 
are endowed is exerted for God, and trath and hu- 
manity—that the world is bettered, our brethren 
improved, truth exalted, and God honored by our ex- 
ample. This earnest practice of truth is the great 
demand of the times. The water in a stagnant pool | 
grows luathsome, it breeds unsightly vermin and | 
pestilential vapors. It is the running stream that 
is pure and sweet, and which carries a blessing to 
the thirsty fields. Even so truth, God’s truth, may 
stagnate in a man’s brains, and become a pool of lite- 
less doctrine, whose pestilential surtace no genial 
breeze trom heaven ever stirs, whose tluggish depths 
no streams of life, springing trom within, ever fresh- 
en, An earnest, active man is like the runving 
brook; there is music in the flow ot bis life, there is 
freshness and sweetness in his heaven-renewed spirit, 
there is blessing in his words and deeds. 

Let the beautiful lessons and God-honored princi- 
ples of Masonry be practised everywhere and at all 
times by the members of the Craft, and we shall soon 
see the banners of trath waving in triumph in every 
land. Our work “is enlightenment of the world, 
the ennobling of labor, and the recognition of the 
universal brotherhood of man.” Let us be true and 
steady to our work.—Keystone. 








or four persona who had either not been asked for 
that night or not asked atall. “If. it amused them 
to come,” she used to say, “they were quite wel- 
come.” But every one is not endowed with such 
imperturbable good-nature. Besides, the practice 
seems to be spreading. For some seasons past there 
have been growing complaints on that score, giving 
one the idea of a troop of people in fall evening-drese 
who night after night drive about the West End, and 
pop into any house which they see lighted up fora 
party, with a crowd on the stairs. Of course the 
ridiculous excess in the number of invitations usual- 
ly issued favors this impudent intrusion. As for a 
remedy, the choice seems almost to lie between keep- 
ing open house and dispensing with invitations 
altogether, or restricting the number of guests so that 


| they may be identitied by the host and hostess. At 


present it is seldom that the entertainers see half the 
people who fill their rooms. 





+ oe > 


HOW A BLIND HORSE WAS FED. 

Arich farmer had in his stable a blind horse, forty 
years old, who had been the first one he had owned. 
They had been young together, and were now grow- 
ing old. The good tarmer treated his old comrade 
like a disabled soldier, tenderly caring for and careas- 
ing him, and preparing bis tood with his own hands, 
for the poor creature had lost bis teeth, and could not 
chew it hinfself. The horse knew his master’s voice, 
and neighed as soon us he heard it. One day, when 
the farmer had brought him his food later than usual, 
he was astonished at finding him eating. But what 
was his surprise when he saw that the other horses 
had chewed a part of their own tood and placed it in 
their old friend’s manger! May we not truly say 
that Providence employs animals to teach men? 
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The mysterious chest—Carrie McDougal an heiress— 
Return of the sea-elephants— Home again. 
FAVORED by fair weather, we made'sail upon the 
brig, and the same day had the satisfaction of seeing 
her strongly moored in the Bight. We took her well 


in shore, so as to get the best possible shelter under — 


the bend of the land. We had now done all that 
could be done for the vessel’s safety; she must ride 
it out and take her chance where she was. 

Having no urgent duty to attend to on shore, until 

the return ot the sea-elephants, the brig naturally 
became a centre of attraction; and in the gratifica- 
tion of our curiosity, we smothered all our fears of 
infection, The dead bodies were removed and buried 
in the sea, and everything put to rights on board; 
bat we did not venture to carry any articles into our 
houses, and but few on shore. 

An examination of the various chests and bags re- 
vealed nothing beyond the few clothes and knick- 
knacks usually owned by seamen, nor was anything 
gained in the way of information touching the name 
of the vessel or the circumstances of her disastrous 
voyage. But in the passengers’ stateroom was found 
a large chest, securely locked, which gave promise of 
containing matters of more importance. All our 
search for the key proved unavailing, as it had, be- 
yond doubt, been buried on the person of its owner. 

‘ Opened it must be, at any rate,” said Captain 
McDougal. ‘Drag it out into the middle of the 
cabin, where all hands can have a fair sight at it. 
Let’s have everything done fair and aboveboard.” 

The lock was forced as carefully as possible, and 
the lid thrown back, revealing its contents to our 
view, as we crowded round, Many articles of cloth- 
ing, of fine quality, such as might have belonged to 
@ man of considerable wealth, were lifted out. 

** Thia opens rich,” said Bryant, aside tome. ‘It 
was no ‘ Jack-nasty-face’ that we buried out of that 
stateroom. His toggery don’t look like a Russian, 
either, It has a mighty civilized appearance.” 

A large book was lifted next, and opened carelessly 
by Fielding, for he did not expect to receive any 
more light from its contents than from those of the 
brig’s log. But his eyes lighted with astonishment 
and pleasure at the firat glance into it. 

“Here we have the clue!” said he, throwing it 
down, open at the first page. ‘ Read!” 

A title or caption was written in English, in a bold, 
round hand which all could read at once. 

* Private journal kept on board brig Gortschakoff 
of Cronstadt, on a voyage towards Petropaulowska. 
By Lachlan McDougal, passenger.” 

* Lachlan!” cried the captain, dropping into a seat. 

**Did you know him?” asked Burdick. 

“He was my only brother!” he replied, seeming 
for the moment overcome by his feelings. 

A silence fell upon all the group, and the progress 
of our search was suspended. 

* Mightn‘t it ba another person of the same name?” 
was suggested by some one. 

* Nu!” said the captain again, running the leaves 
of the book through his fingers. ‘* The handwriting 
is sufficient for me; though it is more than ten years 
since I have seen or heard from him. Lachlan lett 
Scotland before I did, and knocked about on the con- 
tinent, doing business in various places. The last I 
ever knew of him was by an indirect report that he 
was at St. Petersburg, and was quite well-to-do in 
the world. Lachlan always was canny and shrewd. 
But there was much that was antagonistic in our 
characters, although we never had any positive dis- 





were several bags of money mn get gold and silver coin, 
as well as many smal! bat valuable articles of mer- 
chandise. Ocher papers were found ina till, by which 
it appeared that the deceased owned half of the brig 
himeelf, and nearly all the assorted cargo. He had, 
indeed, left little or nothing behind when he em- 
barked at Cronstadt; but had ventured all under his 
teet, intending to take up his residence at Petropau- 
loweka, and probably to engage in fur speculations. 

**Good for you, McDougal!” exclaimed Burdick, 
when all this was made known. “ I’m sure we all 
| wish you joy of your good fortune. We'll make the | 
brig as snug as we can here, and save her if it’s a 
possible thing. The cargo, it seems, is all yours, and 
half of the vessel. The other half, of course, belongs 
to the rest of us, as salvage, but is hardly worth 
talking about, to divide among 80 many.”’ 

The chest and all it contained were carried on shore 
that night, and the vessel left to take care of herself. 
The more we thought of the matter, the less fear we 
had that any infection remained on board. But 
everything which was looked upon as especially dan- 
gerous, such as bedding, and clothing supposed to 
have been worn, was thrown overboard. 

Burdick and his party were soon comfortably 
housed again by the unjted labor of all hands; and 
afew days afterwards Che first installment of cow- 
elephants made theirappearance. These were hailed 
with joy, not only for the profit to be derived from 
the oil, bat also as forerunners of returning spring, 
though the weather was still as intensely cold as 
ever. By mutual agreement, we restrained any pre- 
mature attack on them, and permitted them to haul 
in vast numbers and from numerous “ pods ”’ on both 
shores of the Point before the work of killing began. 

This, the season of parturition, proved the most 
profitable of all. At this time the cows form them- 
selves into groups or communities of a hundred or 
more individually, and take up their position a little 
above high-water mark. Each “ pod,’’ as it is pro- 
fessionally termed, also includes one, perhaps two, 
patriarchal old bulls. Here they remain until the 
nurslings are strong enough to go to sea with the 
mothers, and at this time a whole pod may be easily 
slaughtered by a single man witb a lance. 

With a little management, the hunting was now 
well regulated, and the animals were killed only as 
fast as the spoils could be secured. The heaps of 
blubber grew as if by magic, and on every fair day 
the sledges were in operation. Tne voyage was a 
sure thing now, and sharp eyes were often directed 
seaward in quest of the returning schooners. 

The first arrival, early in September, was that of 
the barque Tasman, sent out from Hobart Town, ac- 
companied bya little schooner as tender, of which 
our old friend Rawlings bad the command. Words 
are powerless to describe the joy we felt at grasping 
his honest band, and receiving news from the outer 
world. The doctor had also returned in the barque; 
but she did not anchor at the island. Atter ascer- 
taining that all was right with those on shore, she 
sent a few more men to assist in the work, and leav- 
ing the tender to load, sailed for Three Island Harbor. 

McDougal, since his accession to fortune, as it | 
might be called, was naturally anxious to secure his 
property. He was glad to resign all the care of the 
beach-duty to Rawlings and another officer sent 
ashore from the barque. He had already collected 
nearly enough to fill her, and operations were at 
once commenced in getting the Russian brig ready 
for sea. To make “ assurance doubly sure,” she was 
thoroughly fumigated and cleansed throughout. She 
was found to be perfectly tight, after pumping out 
the water which she had shipped at her anchors. A 
sufficient number of his old Daphne crew were taken 
on board to work her to the Cape Colony, and on the 
last day of September, the “‘ Got-such-a-cough,’’ as 
she was familiarly called, spread her canvas for sea, 
in charge of her owner. 








agreement with each other. We bave never corre- 
sponded since we left the old country to seek a living 
in opposite quarters of the world,”’ 


** Here’s a fulded paper in the book,” said Fielding, | 


handing it to McDougal. ‘ Perhaps you had better 
open it yourself. It way relate to family matters.” 

It was even more important than he had surmised ; 
being no less than asort of informal will, dated at 
sea, some four months back. It expressed the wishes 
of the testator in full, and bore the signatures of two 
Russians, probably officers of the vessel, as witnesses. 
He left all the property of which he was possessed, to 
his only brother, Robert McDougal, if living, or to 
his daughter, Caroline. 

By comparison of dates, it appeared that this doc- 
ument had been written after smallpox of the most | 


malignant type had broken out on board, which was | 


soon after having touched at Toneriffe. But a few 
days later, the journal stopped abruptly. The imag- 
ination was lett free to fill up the Jong and dreadful 
blank between the date of the last entry therein and 
the appearance of the brig, like a waif upon the waters, 
off Hurd’s Island. There was silence for a time among 
the group of mariners, while the book lay open at the 


last half-filled page, and each reflective mind sap- . 


plied, in ite own way, the horrible details of the un- 
written tragedy. 


“1 suppose,” said Fielding, breaking the silence, ' 


“we are all satisfied that the chest and contents be- 
long to Captain McDougal and his daughter. He 
will take charge or it, therefore, and examine the 
contents at his leisure, as it is no affair of ours.”’ 

* But, of course,” said the captain, ‘‘ I am curious 
to know what it contains, now; and situated as we 
are, I don’t know that 1 have any secrets from you; 
so I shall go on as we have begun.” 

More clothing was removed, and underneath it 


My friend Bryant was not at all pleased with the 
‘ idea of parting from Carrie. But part they must; 
for Mr. Fielding had no authority to discharge him 
from his duties, however willing he might have been 
todo so. It was fur me, as his most privileged friend, 
to rally him again. 

“Come, don’t be anxious and glum about it, 
Dave,” said I. ‘ You'll meet your little sea-nymph 
again at Cape Town in two months from now.” 

* Yes,” he replied, “ if no accident happens.” 

“She bears a charmed life, Dave. We've helped 
to save her from shipwreck twice, and it’s not likely 
she will meet with the same accident a third time. 
The good luck is coming now, to allof us. Who 
would have thought, when we helped her out of the 
deck-tub, drenched and shivering, that she would 
leave the island in the cabin of her own vessel? to 
say nothing of being heiress to all those bags of 
roubles, eh, Dave?” 

The Woodlark arrived the same day, as also the 
other schooners from Desolation, and they were soon 
loaded deeply for the return to headquarters. A 
good business had been done at right-whaling during 
the winter, and it was estimated that our catchings 
would be amply sufficient to fill the vessels. | 3 

For the next month the beach was lively; for 
| we were all driving business; one or more vessels 
were rafting off or rafting ashore whenever the 
weather was suitable to do so, and the haul of young 
bulls was better than had been expected, though 

principally confined to the southwest side. There 
| were several arrivals of new-comers, just beginning 
their voyage, and our old acquaintance, Morgan, had 





80 snug & nest, was left where it stood for the use of 
others. There was littie to bring off the beach be- 
sides ourselves and our few personal effects; and fol- 
lowed by the cheers of a crowd of newly-arrived 
hunters, whose feelings were those of juy at having 
a clearer stage to themselves, mingled alxo with a 
dash of envy, we mace sail for Desolation, accompa- 
nied by the Ripple and Adelaide. 





Most welcome and pleasing to the sight of us An- 
tarctic wanderers was the quaint old settlement of 
Cape Town, with its strange-looking Table Mountain 
in the background. The kearty salute of McDougal, 
who boarded us before we had swung to our mour- 
ings, was still the same, though its owner’s outward 
man was wonderfully metamorphosed. The Gort- 
schakoff and her cargo had been disposed of to good 
advantage, and the proceeds, added to the bags of 
roubles, placed him in comfortable circumstances. 
He was gratefal, more for his daughter’s sake than 
for his own; and took pride in a feeling of honest in- 
dependence, that she would not be, by any means, a 
portionless bride. My friend had no difficulty now 
in getting his discharge, and a few days later, I was 
present at the union of two loving hearts, and salut- 
ed the blashing young Scotch maiden as the wife of 
wy tried friend. 

A clipper barque, in which Bryant’s father was 
largely interested, was to sail in a week for New York. 
Passages were secured for the bridal party, includ- 
ing the captain, who had decided to make America 
his home. A merry circle of us assembled at his 
rooms the evening befure the “ Fleet Eagle’ was to 
sail. Our old consorts had all rendezvoused at the 
Cape to recruit for home, and Burdick and Warner, 
in their go-ashore toggery, were present, as well as 
Fielding, to congratulate the young couple and to bid 
them God-speed. 

‘* Well, Dave,” said I, confidentially, when we 
were about parting at a late hour, “I suppose your 
sea-going days are over. At all events, I shall con- 
sider you a fool if you let your fondness for adven- 
ture run away with you again.” 

* But you must remember, Joe, that my wife has 
passed through many wild adventures, as well as 
myself, and may, perhaps, have a hankering after 
cruises to distaut isles of the sea. If Carrie takes 
such a start, of course I must go, to look after her.’’ 

Certainly. I only referred to the danger of your 

leaving her to pine behind, while you ran off on a 
wild-goose chase to the North or South Pole, like a 
nautical Don Quixote, as you have heretofore done, 
when you might have been in better business.” 
‘* No, there’s no danger of it. I have received sev- 
eral Jettera from my father here, and they are filled 
with good advice on that subject, and exhortations 
to stay at home and go into business with him. I 
shall endeavor to accommodate him now—settle 
down and be steady.”’ 

‘*T presume he said nothing about your bringing 
home a wife to steady you?” 

‘*No, [shall spring a trap on him there. I have 
tried to imagine the old gentleman’s astonishment 
when she is introdaced tohim. Bat, at all events, 
he has no cause to be ashamed of hia new daughter.” 

* No,” said I, “* there’s no fear that he will.” 

* Now, Joe, [’li never forgive you if you don’t come 
to New York as soon as you get home and wind up 
your voyage. 1 want you to promise me this, before 
we part to-night.” 

“Of course he will,” said Carrie, who had ap- 
proached us and overheard the request. ‘Our home, 
such as it may be, or wherever it may be, will always 
be open to you. And if you forget ws, I, at least, 
will never forget you, or the debt of gratitude which 
Lowe you. You will promise to come?” 

Of course I made the promise, and kept it, too. I 
found Bryant established in the business of his fa- 
ther, and striving hard to interest himself in mer- 
cantile affairs. 

** I shall succeed, too,”” he said, to me. “I shall 
play the knight-errant no more; unless, as I told 
you, my wife should seduce me away.” 

It was easy for me to see that Bryant, senior, was 
delighted with the change in bis son, and consequent- 
ly, with his charming wife, to whom the change 
might justly be attributed. Sne won her way in the 
old gentleman’s affections to the position she merited. 

Her father, becoming impatient of idleness, took 
command of a ship, and runs short voyages to Euro- 
pean ports. On a visit to Cronstadt, he had an op- 
portunity to gather many particulars about his broth- 
er Lachlan’s history. There were no claims upon the 
Gortschakoff. She had sailed uninsured, and was 
owned solely by his brother and the captain. 

Mr. Fielding has made two more voyages among 
the phoce, but he tells me they are so thinned out 
now, that the basiness is no longer remunerative. 
The wreck of the brig Daphne atill lies in its old bed, 
and two or three other vessels have since ended their 
career at various points on the sterile shores. 

The home of the Bryants is also mine whenever 
business or inclination may call me to the great me- 
tropolis. I have not yet become settled, and Dave 
takes the liberty to lecture me, in turn. 

**Depend upon it, Joe, there’s nothing like do- 
mestic ties to steady a man,” at the same time pat- 
ting the curly head of my little namesake, who in- 
herits his mother’s courage and nobility of character, 
as well as her “‘ bonnie blue eyes.” 

** 1 am contented now, and shall wander no more, 
but [I am not sorry that my wayward whim led me 





returned in the same schooner for another campaign. 


The spring was well advanced when we stowed off | 
the Woodlark for the last time, and prepared to pull a great parade of ‘*‘ Baby Jue,” and advises me to 
The shanty, which had proved , 


up stakes tor home. 


to make that cruise ‘ beyond Desblation.’” 
Mrs. Bryant says she isn’t sorry, either—makes 


Che World in _in Bliniature, 


ADVICE. 
BY A CYNIC. 


scene. 


She may whisper words unmeaning, but there's little 
worth the gleaming 

In a woman's set of platitudes that trill beneath the 
moon; 

And ‘tisnot a pleasant feeling on the damp grass to be 

kneeling, 


As she disbelieves in passion, and acold's your only 
boon. 


Then take my advice at starting, have no sentimental 
parting, 

But accompany her politely to her own paternal door; 

She may speak of you unkindly, but you'll not be acting 
blindly, 

And will thank me very kindly,thro’ the ages evermore, 


During the recent cruise of an English man-of- 
war, while she was going at fall speed, a man was 
lost overboard. Two men jumped after him, the 
boats were lowered, the steamer stopped, all three 
men were picked up, the boats were hoisted and the 
ship was under fall speed in nineteen minutes and 
five seconds from the time of the accident. 


A western editor relates that he once stopped at a 
restaurant in Washington, and, noticing that the 
waiter was uncommonly sober, asked him if he was 
sick. ‘* Yes,” very curtly, “lis.” ‘* What’s the 
matter?’’ “ Why, sir, Washin’ton’s the wus place 
ever I see. Whenit’s dry you can’t see where you're 
gwine, and when it’s wet you can’t go!” 


The latest conversion to temperance is due toa 
photographer in Wheeling, who took the picture of 
a drunkard as he layin a gutter. The portrait was 
exhibited to the victim of intemperance when he be- 
came sober, and a pledge placed before him at the 
same time received his signature. 

When General Dix was at an Iowa hotel, a week 
or two ago,a band drew near to serenade a newly 
married couple. The general had retired, but sup- 
posing that the compliment was for him, arose, 
dressed and began to rehearse a speech. The erotic 
music of the band and the absence of calls for the 
general undeceived him, and he resumed his dis- 
turbed repose. 


A vessel with a cargo of Chinese coolies recently 
touched at Honolulu, bound for Peru. There had been 
@ mutiny on board, and there was the spectacle of 
chained and manacled coolies, grated hatches, and 
men whipped raw. 


A French cattle-fair, at Roche-Posay, last month, 
was interrupted by an accident almost as terrible and 
more extraordinary than the Indianapolis disaster. 
The stings of a swarm of insects ‘nfariated the oxen, 
so that they broke loose tv the number of six hun- 
dred, rushing in all directions, and knocking down 
aod trampling more than a hundred and thirty 
people. 


An old lady in Ohio, who didn’t care for the chang- 
es of fashion, kept a fall suit of grave-clothes on 
hand for fifty years, and had a chance to use them 
only last week. 


The treasurer of a New York savings bank opened 
the establishment before breakfast the other morn- 
ing to accommodate a new customer, and was re- 
warded by a deposit of 45 cents. 


Ecthusiastic yachting men in England are disgust- 
ed with the increase of steam yachts. _ The Prince of 
Wales set up a small screw yacht, and now engineer- 
ing firms are busy at this toy branch of their trade. 


A prisoner in France recently confessed that after 
poisoning her husband she poisoned her mother, of 
whom she was very fund, merely to obey the direc- 
tions of a somnambulist, who demanded, in order to 
aid her to pe the d ds of justice, that she 
should procure for him “ the toe of a dead relative.” 


The gold piece given by King Charles 1. to Bishop 
Juxon, on the scatfuld at Whitehall, has just been 
sold in London. It was bought for the large sum of 
£345. On the occasion of its last sale there was also 
sold a New England halfpenny of 1694, which brought 
£10 63., and eight American haltpennies of 1776, 
for £8. 


New Orleans relates a case of absent 
A gentleman writing a letter at his breakfast-table 
dipped his pen in the coffee and continued his letter. 
Noticing his mistake, he put a large lump of sugar 
in the ink, and then, finding his second blunder, 
poured the contents of the inkstand iuto the coffee- 
cup to set it right. 

The demand for Australian preserved meat it is 
said exceeds the supply. Two preserving companies 
have been established in Australia, but they cannot 
furnish the market sufficiently, and others are about 
to be established. 





indedness. 





Mr. and Mrs. Richard Smith of Tiverton, Rhode 
Island, have been married seventy-five years, and 
are directly and indirectly responsible for pretty 
much all the Smiths in the State. They are still 
hale and hearty at the age of ninety-three; they were 





* go and do likewise.”” Well, perhaps I may, if— 


married at eighteen. 


’ 
When the western wind is blowing, and the evening skies ’ 
are glowing 
With the dying streaks of day light and pale Luna's sij- | 
ver sheen— 
O, ‘tis sweet if you are walking by a maiden’s side, and 
talking 
All the soft and spoony * nothings "’ appertaining to the 
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Buch in Pittle. 


West Roxbury is not yet ready to be annexed to 
Boston. ‘ 

Baron Haussman, the street widener of Paris, is 
deat. 

A National Thanksgiving has been appointed by 
the President on the 18th of November. 

The Memphis velocipede rink has been converted 
into a cotton shed. 

Brigham Young is called the richest man in 
America. 

Montana is delighted with a regular brick; it is of 
gold, worth $49,000. 

Mrs. Clem, the Young murderess, patches three 
pairs of pants a day in the Indiana prison. 

The latest imputation upon Ida Lewis is that she 
will open a rowing academy. 

Tom Thumb is disconsolate in California. He has 
found a fellow four inches shorter. 

Asufferer complains that squeaking boots “‘ murder 
sleep ” in church. 

Hair combs are manufactured of old boots in Paris. 

A prohibition paper can’t live in Boston, for the 
Tribune has gone under. 

Not to be sneezed at—The contents of the gold 
snuff-box California sends to the Pope. 

The Chief Justice of Georgia has discovered a 
quarry of roofing slate on his farm, 

The Paraguayan war has cost Brazil $300,000 and 
100 men a day. 

Prince Arthur blushed when a Dominion girl asked 
him whom he intended to marry. 

The Queen of Prussia offers a premium of $500 to 
every mother of twelve children. 

The British Chancellor of the exchequer rides the 
bicycle. 

A London prize rabbit had forty-eight inches of 
ear. 

A Berlin actor has been fined for political “‘ gag- 
ging.” 

Alboni receives the same pay as Patti at St. Peters- 
burg, bat not the same diamonds. 

Bismark will not allow his tenants to work on 
Sunday. 

Anna Dickinson is anxious that Brigham Young 
should die because he has more than his share of 
wives. 

Quite a number of New York ministers speculate 
in Wall street. 

In the State University of Iowa there are this year 
122 pupils more than ever before. 

Eugenie wears the engagement ring that belonged 
to the Empress Josephine. 

They shake in Indiana. A druggist of Lebanon 
retails five pounds of quinine weekly. 

Whipping a little negro girl almost to death costs 
$150 in New Jersey. , 

Wisconsin Indians earn liberal wages, in counter- 
feit currency, picking cranberries. 

At the grand Criterium race in Paris there were 
twenty-two false starts before the word was given. 

Galesburg, Ill., has discovered an Austrian baron 
in the person of a hod-carrier. . 

Schneider will display her wriggle in Great Britain 
ninety-six times for $35,000. 

Ward Eleven Penny Savings Bank has $500,000 on 
deposit, an immense gain. F 

Charlestown will attempt annexation to Boston 
this winter. 

Nilsson gets $40,000 and expenses for singing in 
England. 

















Parriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Blaikie, Mr. James Evans 
and Miss Mary L. Hamilton; Mr. Gordon Kerr and Miss 
Catherine Ross, 

At Cambridge, by Rev. Dr. Hopkins, Mr. Isaac H. 
Long and Miss Louisa M. Delano. 

ne Mr. Thomas Burns and Miss AnnaJ. 

errick. 

At St. Johnsbury, Vt., Mr Andrew E. Rankin and Miss 
Isabella E. Pollar 














Deaths. 


In Newington, N. H., at the residence of her father, F. 
W. de Rochemont, Esq., Mrs. Amelia de R. Bates, wife of 
James E. Bates, Esq., of thfs city, aged 26 years. 

Milly: of late so joyous in our sight, 

We could not deem thee subject for the tomb: 

As weil should we have dreamed of sere and blight 

In the first flushes of the apple bloom. 

How bright thy spirit gleaming round our way, 

hile we, entranced, oneeee its witching spell! 

Ah, lone and dreary long will be the day, 

Deprived of that glad smile we loved so well. 

Not dead! not dvad! but faded from our sight, 


Leaving us mourning for a star that's set; 





Forgetting that the lustre of its light 
is in a world of brightness burning yet. 
Through faith's clear lens its radiance still appears, 
Could we but pierce the obscuring mist of tears. 
Bb. 


SENT FREE! 


M. O°’KEEFE, SON & Co.'s 


SEED CATALOGUE 


And GUIDE to the 


PLOWER and VEGETABLE 


GARDEN, FOR 1870. 
Published in meeme: Every lover of flowers wishing 
this new and valuable work, free of charge, should ad- 
dress immediately M. O'KEEFE, SON & Co., Eilwanger 
& Barry's Block, Rochester, N. ve 39- 35t 


$2 














A DAY. —33 new articles for Agents. Samples 
sent Jree. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 37—3m 








THE 
AMERICAN 


BHACH SUBS, 


STANDARD QUALITY, 


Are acknowledged on all sides to be the most 


BRILLIANT TRIUMPH 


OF 


HOME INDUSTRY 


YET ACHIEVED. 


JORDAN, MARSH & 00 


Feel renewed satisfaction in presenting these Goods to 
the public, in the belief that they thereby render a direct 
and practical service to their countrywomen. THE 
CHARACTER OF THE MANUFACTURE has been 
steadily improved by Messrs Cheney, who spare no pains 
to apply every new idea and apparatus which science 
has dv vised, and the contractors confidently affirm that 
the value of these silks has been enhanced at least twenty- 
Jive per cent since they were first introduced: and that 
to-day the best Lyons Silk of the same grade will not 
supersede or even stand beside them. 

Notwithstanding these facts, and the widely extended 
and increasing popularity which these goods have at- 
tained in every part of the country, we make no change 
in price, holding it steadfastly at 


Only $2 50 Per Yard at Retail. 


Remember that the American Silks are warranted to be 
all Silk in every fibre and thread. They are sold by 
every first-class dealer in the United States, and are al- 
ways on exhibition at the counters of our retail store. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO,, 
RETAIL, 

242 to 250 Washington St. 
WHOLESALE, 
WINTHROP SQUARE, 
BOSTON. 





43—46 











OPKEEF t’s 


LARGE WINTER HEAD LETTUCE: 


Messrs. M. O'Keefe, Son & Co., the well-known and re- 
liable Seed Importers, Growers and Florists, Rochester, 
N. Y., having grown and thoroughly tested this new va- 
riety for pond go three years, now offer it to the public 
as a Fine and Valuable acquisition for both the market 
and private garden, as it is ready for use fully 


THREE WEEKS EARLIER 


than any other variety of Lettuce, except that grown 
und: r glass. Jt will stand the Winter without protection 
in the coldest of our northern climates. It forms very 
large. solid, exceedingly tender, greenish yellow heads, 
the outside leaves being of a brownish tinge. Orders for 
Seed will be received now, to be filled by mail, in s+aled 
packages, at 50 cents each, and can only be had Genuine 
anil True at their establishment. Order immediately of 


M. O’KKEFE, SON & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


32—6m. 





Honesty is the best policy in medicine as well asin 
other things. AYER’S SARSAPARILLA is a genu- 
ine prepa:ation ot that unequalled spring medicine and 
blood purifier, decidedly superior to the poor imitations 
heretofore in the market. Trial proves it. 





te The * Magic Trick Book,” 50c. “Circulars of 
Wouders,"’ free. Address B. Fox, Station" A," N.Y. City. 


AGENTS WANTED 
For the Best Book of the period. 


WOMEN OF NEW YORE, 
OR THE 


“ UNDER-WORLD”" OF THE GREAT CITY. 


The most startling revelation of modern times. New 
York society unmasked. “ he Aristocracy."" * Women 
of Pleasure,’ “ Married women,"' and ali classes thor- 
oughly ventilated. 50 illustrations. Price, $3.00. Address 
at wuee, The New York Book Co., 145 Nassau St., i 

ork. 33—13t 


Byes gay use the “ANCIENT SIMPLE 
CURE." Its effects are immediate. Price seventy- 
five cents. Address FATHER SELBY, 

27—ly. Waterford, New York. 











Persons thinking of advertising to any extent will do 
well before making contracts to apply to 


Geo.P Rower§ @ 


ADVERTISING AGENTS, 


for an estimate. They have unequalled facilities for se- 
curing the insertion of advertisements in all newspapers 
and periodicals at low rates. Address them at 


ParxRow NY 


enclosing stamp for their Circular containing the names 
of more than One Thousand Newspapers and cost of ad- 
vertising in them. 


$3600 A Year guaranteed to Agents. Address J. 
AHEARN, 5 P. O. Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


THE CHURCHMAN. 


THE BEST and Weekly Newspa- 
r, with the circulation in the 
rotestant Episcopal Church. Sent FREE for one 

month for examination, and till Jan. Ist, 1870, to new 

subscribers for that year. $3 ayearin advance. M.H. 

MALLORY & Co., Hartford, Ct. 


GREAT ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC 
TEA COMPANY, 


No. 8 CHURCH STREET, 


P. 0. BOX 5506, NEW YORK CITY. 
An organization of capitalists for the purpose of im- 
porting Teas and distributing them to Merchants through- 
out the country at Importers’ prices. Established 1869. 
Send for Price List. \ 
SOUND AND GOOD. 
TRY IT. IT WILL BE MONEY WELL SPENT. 


NEW YORK OBSERVER, 


$3.50 PER ANNUM. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE, Jr. & Co.” 
i 37 PARK Row, New York. 


WV ATED live men, who can give security for goods 
received, to distribute “ packages" of ** Wonder 
of the World'’ among families, and collect the same. 
Address J. C. TILTON, Pittsburg, Pa. 
YLER WATER WHEELS.—Over 3000 in opera 
tion. Address the manufacturers, Sullivan Machine 
Co., Claremont, N. H., for reduced price list 


$11 40 How I made it in six months. Secret 
and sample mailed free. A. J. Fullam, N. Y. 


gents: Read "This! 


W WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of $30 
per week and expenses, or allow a large commis- 
sion, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. Address 
M. WAGNER & Co., Marshall, Mich. 

HE MAGIC COMB will change any colored hair or 

beard to a permanent Black or Brown. One Comb 
sent by mail for $1. For sale by Merchants and Druggists 
generally. Address Magic Comb Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Great Distribution 


By the Metropolitan Gift Company. 


GASH GIFTS TO THE AMOUNT OF $500,000. 


EVERY TICKET DRAWS A PRIZE. 
5 Cash Gifts, each $20,000| 40 Cash Gifts, each $1,000 
10 es is 10.000 | 200 “ sd 500 



































4 o“ “ 5,000 300 
50 Elegant Rosewood Pianos - 
vb) oo “ M 


E elodeons 
350 Swing Machines - - 60 to 175 
500 Gold Watches - - by 15 to 300 
Cash Prizes, Silver Ware, &c., valued at $1.000,000. 

chance to draw any of the above prizes for 25c. 
Tickets describing prizes are sealed in Envelups and well 
mixed. On receipt of 25c,a Sealed Ticket is drawn with- 
out choice and sent by mail to any address. The prize 
named upon it will be delivered to the ticket-holder on 
payment of One Dollar. Prizes are immediately sent to 
any address by express or return mail. 

You will know what your prize is before you pay forit. 
Any Prize exchanged for another of same value. No 
Blanks. Our patrons can Orpen on fair dealing, 

REFERENCES :—We select the following from many who 
have a drawn Valuable Prizes and kindly permitted 
us to publish them; Andrew J. Burns, Chicago, 10,000; 
Miss Ciara 8. Walker, Baltimore, Piano, $800; James M. 
Matthews, Detroit, ; John . Andrews Savannah, 
$5000; Miss Agnes Simmons, Charleston, Piano, $600. 
We publish no names without permission. 

OPINIONS OF THE PREssS:—“ The firm is reliable, and 
deserve their success.''— Weekly Tribune, May 8. ‘*We 
know them to be a fair dealing firm."—W. ¥, Herald, 
May 2. “ A friend of ours drew a $500 prize which was 
promptly received."'"—Daily News, June 3. 

Send for circular. Liberal inducements to agents. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. ef ay e of Sealed En- 
velops contains ONE CASH GIFT. Six tickets for $1; 13 for 
5 tor $5; 110 tor $15. All letters should be addressed 

HARPER, WILSO Ox, 
178 Broadway, New York. 


FREE FOR A THREE CENT STAMP, 


PAMPHLET containing valuable information on 

the subject of Advertising. A List of over One 
Thousand Newspapers (THE BEST ADVERTISING MEDI- 
UMS), and price cards showing advertising rates. Address 
GEo. P. RowE.LL & Co., New York, 


“ o 


100 
each $300 to $700 
2. 15to 100 


$2; 
to 








Persons thinking of advertising to any extent will do 
well before making contracts to apply to 


Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, 


for an estimate. They have unequalled facilities for se- 
curing the insertion of advertisements in all newspapers 
and periodicals at low rates. Address them at 





* 40 PARK ROW, N. Y., 


enclosing stamp for their Circular containing the names 
of more than One Thousand Newspapers and cost of 
| advertising in them. 


RATES FOR POMEROY’S DEMOORAT. 


SINGLE Copies, peryear - - - 
TEN Corts, one year to one post-office (we 
writing the names of subscribers on each 
paper), and one copy for the year to the 
one who sends us the club . - 
Twenty Copies, one year to one post- 
office (we writing the names of subscrib- 
ers on each paper), with an extra 
for the year, and a copy of each of PomE- 
ROY's two books, “ Srensx,” and “ Non- 
SENSE,” to the getter-up of the club - $40.00 
TuirtTy CoptEs, one year, to one post-office 
(we writing the names of subscribers on 
each paper), with two extra copies for the 
ear, and a copy of each of PomERoy’s 
ooks, “SENSE.” “ NONSENSE,” and 
“ SATURDAY Nieut,” a new book now in 
press to the getter-upof the club . - $60.00 
Firry Copies one year to one post-office 
(we writing the names of subscribers on 
each paper), we give an extra copy of 
the paper for one year, and a coin silver 
hunting watch, worth $17 $100.00 
SEvENTY-Five Copies one year to one 
post-office (we writing the names of 
subscribers on each paper), we give an 
extra copy of the i ae for a year, and 
a copy of each of the above-named 
books, with an extra-fine silver hunting 
full-jewelled ‘ Benedicts’ time watch;’’ 
or in place of the watch a Hinkley 
Knitting-machine - - - $150.00 


The price of the above watch and of the knit- 
ting-machine is $30 each, and the articles are 
worth the money. 

For One Hunprep Cortes, one year to 

one post-office (we writing the name of 

subscribers on each paper) - - $200.00 

To the getter-up of each one hundred sub- 
ecriber club, we will present an extra copy of 


20.00 


Tue Democrat, one year, and their choice 


of one of the following articles: 

A lady’s fourteen carat fine, full-jewelled, 
gold, “ Benedicts’ watch,” standard price, $60; 

Or, one of “Benedicts’ time watches,” 
hunting-case, made from coin silver, standard 
price, $60—the best silver watch ever sold in the 
United States: 

Or one of Willcox & Gibbs’ sewing machines, 
with hemmer and feller; price $60. 

Benedict's watches are known all over the 
country as among the best time watches ever 
manufactured. They are a standard article, war- 
ranted as represented, and worth to the wearer all 
they are valued at. 

The Willcox & Gibbs’ sewing-machine is looked 
upon as the best, most durable, convenient and 
deserving yet invented, and is selling more rapidly 
than any other in the market. 

Every premium sent by ys—whether it be a 
Hinkley knitting-machine, an indispensable article 
in every family; one of Benedict's watches, or a 
sewing-machine—will be first-class in all respects, 
and selected by us personally, and warranted by 
the manufacturers, that the recipient may have a 
desirable article. 


Ture Democrat is consideréd by every pub- 
lisher, editor, and newspaper reader in the United 
States to be worth more than its subscription price. 
And as the paper is valuable, reliable and inter- 
esting, so will the premiums we send to those in- 
teresting themselves in its circulation be of real 
worth; of benefit to the family or person to whom 
the same may be sent. 





STILL MORE PREMIUMS. 

In addition to the above premiums, we will on 
the first day of January, 1870, give $100 in gold to 
the person who sends previous to that time the 
greatest number of subscribers for a year—and shall 
not limit him or her to any post-office; that is, we 
will send the papers to any address they may 
direct. 

Also, $50 in gold to the person sending us the 
largest number of subscribers for a year, not limit- 
ing him or her to any post-office. 

Retail price of the paper when sold by news- 
dealers or newsboys, Six CENTS. 

Additions can be made to clubs at $2 per year. 

In forwarding sums of money for clubs of sub- 
scribers, drafts or money orders should always be 
used, as, if lost or stolen, they can be duplicated, 
and no financial loss will be sustained by the 
parties interested, 


C P. SYKES, Publisher, 





45—2w. P. O. Box 5217, N. ¥. City. 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 











(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
TELL MB, WHISPERING ANGELS! 


BY E. E. REXFORD. 


Shall we sing in heaven's bright courts together, 
When for us the cloudless day shall dawn ; 
When at last we're done with stormy weather, 
And the darkness of the night is gone? 
Cuorvs. 
Tell, O tell me, whispering angels, 
As you gather round about my heart, 
Shall I sing in heaven with all my loved ones? 
Shall our tones in heaven's glad songs have part? 


Shall I meet the dear ones gone before me, 
Clad in garments spotless as the snow ? 

Tell me, angels, as you hover o'er me, 
1fin heaven my loved ones I shall know! 


Shall I wear the crown of fadeless glory ? 
Shall I bear a branch of shining palm? 

Shall I see my Saviour there before me? 
Shall my heart be full of heavenly calm? 


Shall I never know the cares and trials 
Crowding closely round my earthly way ? 
Shall I hear the sound of golden viols, 
And the harps on which the angels play ? 
Cuorvs. 
Tell, O tell me, gentle angels! 
For my yearning heart so longs to know; 


his purse was, and that he hardly knew where to turn 
for shelter when night came, 

There was a kind, pitying look about the lady, 
which made him determine not to give up the point 
at once, 

**See how tired he looks, dear aunt,” whispered 
little Pearl, softly. 

Her aunt thought for a moment, and considered 
that her husband had gone away to rewain over one 
day at least, so she might safely indalge in a little 
charity towards this weary and winsome young 
stranger, whose pictures had touched a long-silent 
chord in her heart. 

* Wont you come in and have lanch with us?” she 
asked, rather hesitatingly. 

*O yes, please !—and show us some more pictures!” 
seconded the delighted Pearl. 

“Take the goods the gods provide,” was one of 
Jack’s mottoes, and it was always his first impulse | 
to do whatever he was asked; so he picked up bis 
portfolio, and followed these singular new friends to 
the house, up the broad steps, and into the handsome 
but somewhat gloomy dining-room. 

** By this time I think I should introduce myself,” 
said Jack, politely. “‘My name is John Harden- 
burg, ladies.” 

Pearl thought to herself that it was a very nice 
nawe. 

‘* Hardenburg!” repeated her aunt. “I can’t re- 
member where I have heard that name befure. I am 


were gone before they knew it, and one day Mr. Van 
Groll came home. The moment his wife heard the 
heavy bang of the knocker, she started and turned 
pale. Jack sat at the table, sketching. She seized 
his portfolio, and put it into his hands, saying, 
breathlesely : 

‘*My husband! quick, quick! he comes! Hide 
somewhere, anywhere, for Heaven’s sake!” And, 


, parting the heavy curtains before the bay window, 


she urged him to conceal himself there, where pres- 


ently, by watching his chance, and pushing up the 


window softly, he might leave the house unnoticed. 
** Good-by, and Heaven bless you!” murmured the 
poor woman, as she let the cartains fall again behind 
him. 
Jack did not too well like his position, but he could 
endure anything, rather than bring fresh trouble on 


| his best friends, so he remained motionless in. his 


place of coucealment. Mrs. Van Groll then hasten- 
ed, trembling in every limb, to open the door, for one 
heavy knock succeeded anvther, tili it almost seemed 
as if the house shook. 

** How dare you keep me waiting at the door?” 
exclaimed her husband, angrily. ‘‘A moment mure, 
aud I would have broken it down altugether. What 
the mischief have you been doing?” 

She shrank back before him, and the tears came 
into her eyes, but she managed to stammer out that 
she had been so busy sewing on some new sbirts for 


hear her story, also. Not that I don’t believe you, 
my fine-faced young fellow—you’re the very image of 
your father—but it is best to make very sure, this 
time!’ 

So Jack made ready to leave the city that very day, 
aud Mr. Ray, who had been his father’s friend, went 
with him. They travelled day and night, and s00n 
reached the quiet little village, the home of Jack’s 
boyhood. 

“ How many years it took me to get from here up 
to the great city,” he thought to himeelf; “and 
now it only takes me three short days to get back 
again!” 

They hastened to find Jack's mother, who stil! 


lived in the poor little cottage. She was wild with 
delight to see her boy again, now grown to so fine 
and talla man, and delighted, too, to see her hus- 


band’s old friend, Mr. Ray. She recognized the pa- 


pers at once as haviug belonged to her husband, 
Jack’s father; but she had never known their value, 
and Van Groll, who tok charge of the estate, had 


told her it was so eaten up with debts that there 


would be only a few hundred dollars leit for her to 


live upon. He it was who bad a/ivised her to come 


to this little out-of-the-way village with her boy, in 
order to live economically; and a hard time the poor 
woman had had of it—nothing but working, and 
delving, and starving, all the time. 


But that was all over now, and Mrs. Hardenburg 


him, that she had not thought anything about the 
possibility of his returning that evening. 

Van Groll heard her through, and then pushed his 
way into the dining-room. He glanced about him 
suspiciously. 

‘*Who’s been here?” he exclaimed. ‘ There’s 
something altered; it don’t seem as it did, and you 
don’t look as you did, Mrs. Van Groll! Who's been 
here, I say?” 

Jack, behind the curtains, listened in dismay for 
the poor woman’s answer, 

“O,” she said, “ Brigitta and I have only been 
cleaning the house, and letting the air and sunshine 
in a little.” 

‘* Where’s Pearl?” 


before long had a handsome house of her own, and 
everything which she dexired. Jack staid with her 
to manage the business, and spent many days roam- 
ing along the old cliff, and sketching the dear old 
familiar places. He might paint now for bis own 
pleasure; there was no need of his doing it for 
money any more. 

But after some time, Jack got tired of leading so 
idle a life. Besides, he was haunted by the idea that 
he might yet recover more of his father’s property 
from Van Groll, and be told his mother that he must 
go up to the great city, to the capital, once more 
His mother tried to persuade him not to go. She 
seemed to feel a mortal terror of Van Groll; she was 
sure he would seek for revenge, and do her boy a 
mischief this time. 


Tell, O tell me of that city 


Mrs. Van Groll, and this is my husband’s niece, 
Where I hope and pray some day to go. 


Pearl Van Groll, whom we have recently adopted. 
My husband is peculiar, and dislikes strangers, but 
as he is away, I thought I might ask you in long 
enc ugh to get rested, for the sake of your beautiful 
pictures.” 

The lunch was served—simple bread and cold 
meat, with a glass of ale for Jack. He ate and 
drank, and soon felt quite refreshed. Meanwhile, he 
was thinking to himself: 

‘*Van Groll! That’s the miser they were talking 
about in the car. Hum!” 

While they still sat at table, the postman came up 
the steps with a note for Mrs. Van Groll. She open- 
ed it tremblingly, but looked relieved when she had 
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JAOK’S REMARKABLE JOURNEYS. 
A STORY IN THREE PARTS. 


BY AUGUST BELL. 


PART II. 

















ELL! I’should joat like to 
know who you are!” 
said a fresh young voice 
through the grape-vines. 
And Jack started to see 
a bright, girlish face 

eping in at him. 

**I beg pardon if I in- 
trade!” he exclaimed, 
rising. 

“0, I don’t care,” she 
said, laughing, ‘‘ and un- 
cle isn’t at home."’ 

Then she _ stepped 
around into sight, and he 
saw that she was a very 
pretty {girl of jabout fif- 
teen, still in short dresses, 

4 ad with a basket of fresh 
flowers upon ber;arm. If she had felt at all star- 
tled at first, Jack’s manners, now always gentle and 
polite, seemed to reassure her, and she paused there, 
looking at him with a friendly smile. He explained 
to her how it was that he had entered the grounds, 
and that he had stopped in the arbor to rest. 

** Pearl, Pearl! Where are you, child?” called a 
tremulous voice down the path; and in a moment 
more a timid-looking lady approached the arbor. 

She started when she saw Jack. 

“How came you here?” she cried, with visible 
alarm. ‘‘ My husband does not permit any strangers 
to come upon his grounds. I should not like to have 
him find you here!” 

**I found the gate open,” said Jack, in some con- 
fusion; ‘‘ I did not stop to think of anything but how 
tempting the path looked.” And then he explained 
to her bis travel-worn appearance, and how tired he 
was. 

The lady looked pityingly at him, but seemed ner- 
vous, as if every moment afraid that her husband 


read it. 

** Your uncle writes that he finds his business will 
keep him from home for at least a montb,” she said 
to Pearl; and the child impulsively clapped her 
hands. 

**There! I suppose I ought not to feel that way,” 
she said, the next instant, half-penitently; ‘‘ but you 
see we can have such a good time, auntie!” 

Her aunt glanced timorously at Jack, as if to see 
what he must think of all this; but his look was so 
gentile and kind that she felt quite at home with him 
already. 

“Have you no more pictures to show us?” she 
asked, with interest. 

“ Only a few pencil sketches;” but he took them 
out and handed them to her. 





Some little forest scenes, some studies of beautifal | 
faces—that was all; but Mrs. Van Groll was as | 
pleased with them as if they bad been the most per- | 
fect copies from Raphael or Rubens. 

“They do me so much good!” she said, gratefully. 
‘7 don’t know when I have been 80 delighted before 
in a long time.” 

‘Then why wont you let me learn to make such 
pictures, too, auntie?” said Pearl, embracing her. 
“TI would draw the loveliest little things for you | 
every day.” 

“Tam afraid I cannot afford it,” said her aunt, 
blushing painfully; “and I should not dare to men- 
tion it to your uncle.” 

‘Oho! the miser don’t let her have any money!” 
thought Jack. And then a plan darted through his 
brain, and he said, aloud: 

“1 would gladly give Jessons to your niece in re- 
turn for my bvard, if I am not too buld in suggesting 
°° 

Mrs. Van Groll’s face brightened. How pleasant 
that would be, it she only dared consent. 

* But it could only be for a month,” she said, dubi- 
ously. **Could you teach her much in a month, Mr. 





might appear before them. 

“*T am a poor artist,’’ Jack continued, “and have 
come to the city to try to find encouragement and 
employment. 1 should like very much to obtain 
some pupils in drawing or painting.” 

‘*O, is that your portfolio? And have you some 
pictures with you?” exclaimed Pearl, growing rosy 
with excitement. 

Her aunt glanced at her reprovingly, but looked 
with some interest at the portfolio herself. Jack 
opened it, and took out one or two lovely little land- 
scapes done in water-color, which he had reserved 
for samples of his ability. Pearl hovered near in an 
ecstasy, and even her aunt seemed to feel an unac- 
customed pleasure. 

**O, how pretty they are!” she said, earnestly. ‘I 
used to love pictures eo dearly when I was young, 
but it isa great while since I have seen anything of 
the kind.” 

‘Well, why don’t we have such things?” said 
Pearl, stoutly. ‘“‘I wish J could learn to draw and 
paint. Mayn’t I take lessons, aunt? He says he 
wants scholars, May I take lessons?” 

**O Pearl,” said her aunt, evidently frightened at 
the proposal, ‘‘ you have been here such a little 
while, you do not know your uncle as well as 1 do. 
I do not think he would consent to your taking any 
such lessons.” 

“IT should like some scholars very much,” said 
Jack, rather; wistfully, thinking how nearly empty 


Hardenburg? For you must certainly leave before 
my husband’s retarn!” 

“I would do my best,” said Jack, cheerfully, 
‘“‘and I think 1 could iustruct her by that time so 
that she could go on by herselt; and meanwhile I 
could be gaining other papils, aud making arrange- 
ments for another home, if you would be so kind as 
to entertain me for the present, dear Mrs. Van 
Groll.” 

And so at !ast it was settled. The one old servant 
of the household stared when she was called to pre- 
pare a chamber for Jack; but her sympathies were 
all with her much-tried mistress, and there was no 
danger of her making any trouble by tale-bearing 
when the terrible Van Groll came home. 

Jack began with great diligence to give lessons to 
his pretty young pupil, and she learned very fast, fur 
she knew the golden opportunity was slipping by, 
and she put her whole heart in her work. Mrs. Van 
Groll always staid with them, watching Pearl's pro- 
gress with delight, and listening with avidity to 
Jack’s instructions, and to his stories of the great 
masters of painting and sculpture. It was like water 
to a thirsty soul, and the poor lady began to look 
almost bright and happy, as if she felt one with the 
great heart of humanity that beat outside the narrow 
Van Groll walls. Jack brought with him an atmos- 
phere of youth and gladness that made the whole 
house bright. Pearl telt it as well as her aunt, and 
old Brigitta in the kitshen felt it, too. 





| gaud more. 





But the days flew by only too rapidly ; three weeks 


* Up stairs with her sewing,” said poor Mrs. Van 
Groll, 

‘* Well, I’m tired and hungry. Can’t you give me 
some supper?” 

He threw bimself down in an armchair, and his 
wite hastened to bid Brigitta bring the best in the 
house for her master to eat. Iu a few moments the 
table was spread for him, with meat and ale, and 
cold fowl, and cold plaum-pudding. He would have 
grumbled about the expense, if he had not been so 
hungry; but Van Groll, todo bim justice, was less 
miserly about his table than about anything else, 
and his poor wife calculated upon this. He ate so 
heartily that at last he fairly cleared the plates. 

Jack, curious to see this prodigy of ugliness, part- 
ed the.curtains a little, and peeped out. Ugh! Van 
Groll was certainly an ill-looking man, with bushy 
black hair, malicious, covetous eyes, and a mouth 
which smiled deceitfully. He was, besides, very 
stout and gross. 

“O,” thought Jack, dropping the curtain, ‘I'll 


| get out of this place soon, tor I never want to look at 


him again!” 
When Van Groll could eat no more, he went to his 
strong bx in the cl set, and took out some papers. 
**T must look these over, and see that they are all 


, safe, before I go to sleep,” he said; and he laid them 


on the table. 

His wite slipped out of the room, and went up 
stairs to Pearl. Van Groll began looking over his 
papers, muttering to himself. 

** Hardenberg — Hardenburg!” he growled; “‘‘to 
the value of five thousand, and this five thousand 
more. Hardenburg—ten thousand—and ten thou- 
*Twas a good day’s work when I se- 
cured these papers, and began to draw interest at 
ten per cent. Acting for the widow, of course—hba, 
ha! Six months more, and that boy of hers will be 
twenty-one. Then I’ll collect the whole sum for him 
—ha, ha! I wish him joy—I wish him joy!” ® 

Then he turned to another package of papers, and 
and began reckoning up a column of accounts. Bat 
by this time his deep draught of ale began to make 
him sleepy, and presentiy his head fell forward, and 
he snored heavily. 

Jack, almost beside himself with excitement, 
parted the heavy curtains again, and, creeping out 
softly, seized frow «off the table the package of pa- 
pers marked Hardexburg, and putting it under his, 
arm, pushed up the bay window, and lett the house 
without disturbing Van Groll. 

When Jack came to examine these papers at 
leisure the next morning, he found the name of his 
father, John Hardenburg, written on them as cred; 
itor,and as debtor the names of two wealthy men 
residing in this very city, whom he already knew by 
reputation. He went to them at once, asked for a 
private interview, showed theiu the papers, and told 
them all his story. They had been paying interest 
on these notes for years to Van Geoll, they said, and 
were prepared to liquidate the whwle debt in aix 
months’ time, when Hardenburg’s heir should be of 
age, paying the money into Van Groll'’s hand, who, 
they supposed, acted as the boy's agent. 

** I frequently ask aiter your mother,” said one of 
the gentlemen, “and he always tells me she is a very 
great invalid, travelling abroad for her health, and 
cuntinually changing her residence. Yvur father 
and I were good friends.” 

“‘And you say your mother lives three days’ jour- 
ney from here?” said the other gentleman. ‘ Per- 
haps oue of us had better accompany you there, and 


right, and obstinacy in the wrong; 
strength ov a grate mind, and the other is the 
strength ov a little one. 





** Pray be content, my dear Jack,” said she, “ with 


what you have already got.” 


But Jack could not rest, and before long he made 


himself ready to go up tw the city again. He was 
not a pale artist now, but a strong, sunburnt man, 
with beard and whiskers grown, and he believed 
himself so altered that the Van Grolls would hardly 
know him. 


° 
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JOSH BILLINGS’S WISDOM. 
An insult tew one man is an insult tew all, for it 


may be our turn next. 


I don’t know ov enny thing that would use the 


whole ov us up more thoroughly, than tew hev all ov 
our wishes gratified. 


There iz 2 kinds ov opstinacy—obetinacy in the 


one iz the 


Lazyness iz like molassis, sweet and sticky. 
I think a bear in hiz claws iz prefarable tew one 


with gloves on. 


I kant tell now which I admire least, an old co- 


quett or a young prude. 


Misanthropy don’t pay—there aint no man living 


whoze hate the world cares one cuss for. 


Rash wen ken be korrekted, but it don’t pay to 


labor with a phool. 


The man who haz never enj»yed the plezzure ov 


been forgiven haz missed one ov the greatest luxu- 
rys ov life. 


I hav seen coquettry that hai no more malice in it 


than a ewe lamb frisking on tbe green. 


When I cum acrost a man who utters his opinyans 


with immense deliberashun, and after tbey are ut- 
tered they don’t amount to ennything, | write him 
down “‘ misterious phowl.” 


Tue grate cry ov the world now daze iz ‘‘ What’s 
trumps?” 

Love iz a weakness, but it iz the same kind ov & 
weakness that repentance iz — both ov them are 


creditable tew our natures. 


A man iz hiz own best friend and worst enemy. 

Jealousy iz one of love’s parasites. 

We can endure vices in the young that we should 
despise in the old—(please make a note ov this, old 
phellows). 

Friendship iz like earthenware—if it iz broken it 
kan be mended; but love iz like a mirror, once 
broken that ends it. 

1 don’t know ov enny thing on the face ov this 
earth more remorseless than 7 per cent interest. 

Thare iz a great deal ov diffzrence between endur- 
ing misfortunes because we expekt to, and enduring 
them bekause we are obliged tv; one iz pashiunce, 
the other iz mere sallenness. 

When | see an old man marry a young wife, I con- 
sider him starting out on a bust, for l am reminded 
ov the parable in the Bible, about new wine, and old 
bottles. 





Datchman—“ Good morrer, Pat; bow you tuz?” 
Irishman—‘* The top o’ the mornin’ till ye, Smitt; 
d’ye think we'll get rain the day?” Datchman— 
“ Kess no; ye never hash mooch rain in der dry 
time.” Irishman—‘‘ Faith, an’ ye’r right there, 
Smitt; an’ thin whiniver it gits in the way o’ raining, 
niver a bit o’ dhry wither we git as long as the wet 
spell howlds.” 
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